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Measuring Another Dimension 


Of Newspaper Readership 


By Wilbur Schramm 


This study represents probably the most significant 
attempt yet made to answer the question “How much 
of the story does the reader read?” Dr. Schramm is 
director of the Institute of Communications Research 
at the University of Illinois. 


TUDIES of news readership, as we 
have come to know and use them, 
are mostly one-dimensional. They meas- 
ure something akin to impressions: if 
a reader has sampled a story, he is 
counted as having read it. No meas- 
urement is ordinarily made of how 
much of the story he reads, or the 
order in which he reads, or the interest 
and pleasure with which he reads, or 
the difficulty he has in comprehending, 
or the amount and accuracy of his re- 
call, or the effect on his opinions or 
actions. Yet all of these are legitimate 
dimensions of readership. At least two 
of them may be more useful to an 
editor than ordinary readership per- 
centages. All of them are important to 
our knowledge of how a newspaper is 
used and what kind of job it does, and 
therefore to better editing and under- 
standing of news and newspapers. 
The study here reported was made 
in an attempt to throw some light on 
one of these additional dimensions— 
depth. How much of a story of given 


kind and length does the average 
reader read? How fast do readers drop 
off throughout a story? Does a long 
story lose readers faster than a short 
one? Does a weekly or a daily have 
greater depth of reading? A _ small 
daily or a large daily? How is depth 
of reading related to the popularity of 
the story and to its stylistic reada- 
bility? How much of the news content 
of a given kind of paper does the 
average person read? When a reader 
stops before finishing a story, where 
does he stop? What makes him stop, 
and what leads him on? That is the 
kind of question we tried to face up 
to in this study. 

Toward answering these questions, 
we made 600 readership interviews, 
divided into three matched samples— 
200 on a weekly newspaper of a little 
less than 3,000 circulation, 200 on a 
daily newspaper of a little less than 
10,000 circulation, and 200 on a large 
city daily with circulation over 300,000. 
To check the results of these inter- 
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views, we then made 450 additional 
interviews, which will be described 
later. All these interviews were made 
during 1947. Interviewers were sen- 
iors, graduate students, and faculty in 
journalism. Samples were random con- 
trolled, designed so as to be miniatures 
of total circulation.’ Interviewing tech- 
nique was that introduced by George 
Gallup and developed by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation in its Con- 
tinuing Study, except as changes had 
to be made because of the purpose of 
this study. 

Whenever a person indicated that he 
had read a certain story, he was asked, 
“How far did you read?” He was per- 
mitted, if he wished, to scan the story 
to find where he had stopped. If he 
was at all uncertain after this re-ex- 
amination, his report on the particular 
story was not included in the tabula- 
tions. An attempt was made to check 
every person at least once during an 
interview, with a friendly question 
about content, in order to discourage 
bluffing and prestige answers. Interview- 
ers were cautioned against “leading” 
the persons they were interviewing, or 
encouraging them to think they should 
have read more than they did. It was 
found that a person’s ratio of uncer- 
tainty, concerning how far he had read, 
began to increase more rapidly about 
six hours after reading a daily paper. 
An effort was therefore made to get to 
the interviewee as soon as possible after 
he had read the paper—and, if possi- 
ble, before he had read another paper. 
Even so, a large number of stories had 
to be discarded because readers were 
not absolutely sure where they had 
stopped reading. 

After the discards had been made, a 
total of 14,652 measurable cases re- 


1Proportion of male and female inter- 
views was kept within 5 r cent of equal- 
ity, but the results in this small sample 
were not differentiated by sex. 
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mained from the 600 interviews. Eac) 
of these represented one story read by 
one person who remembered how {x 
he had read in that story. 

It was decided to measure depth o/ 
reading in paragraphs, rather tha 
inches or lines. This was done {fo 
three reasons. Pre-testing indicated tha 
almost all readers who stopped reading 
before finishing a story stopped at the 
end of paragraphs. Furthermore, the 
speed of tabulating paragraphs is much 
greater than the speed of tabulating 
lines or inches. Finally, it was thought 
that in a sample of several hundred 
stories the difference in paragraph 
length would tend to average out. 

In order to check on the data to be 
developed from measurements of the 
14,652 cases and to satisfy ourselves 
that the results could be used with 
some confidence pending the accumu. 
lation of a great deal more data, sev- 
eral testing devices were used. 

In the case of the weekly, twenty-five 
persons were interviewed on their read- 
ing of four consecutive issues of the 
paper. In the case of the small daily, 
a second survey was made on the same 
paper two months later. In the case 
of the large daily, a survey was made 
on another large daily. These latter 
figures, totalling 450 interviews, are not 
included in the tabulations which fol- 
low, in order not to disturb the matched 
samples. They will possibly be pub- 
lished later, along with additional data, 
in another connection. However, the 
correlation between their results and 
the results of the first 600 interviews 
is sufficiently high to make it appear 
unlikely that the results presented here 
are the product of unusual conditions 
or abnormal circumstances. 

This is in the nature of a pilot study, 
of course, and its conclusions will be 
modified by additional data. Its con 
clusions should not be applied without 
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reservations to any paper or any in- 
dividual, any more than a readership 
study of the New York Times should 
be applied without reservations to the 
Bloomington Pantagraph or the Eagle 
Grove Eagle. 


NSOFAR as the results of this study 
I are representative, they seem to 
mean that: 

1. A news story loses readers rapidly 
in the first few paragraphs. Thereafter, 
the curve of loss flattens out. (See 
Charts II and III, Tables I, II, and 
Ill.) If a reader gets past the lead 
and the first few additional facts, he is 
a good bet to finish the story. 

Some indication of the rate of loss 
may be given by the following figures. 
On the average, a story loses 5 per 
cent of its readers after the first para- 
graph, another 5 per cent at the end of 
the second paragraph. Two out of ten 
readers who begin a story will fall out 
by the fifth paragraph. These figures 
are the average of papers in general; 
the rate of loss is higher for large 
dailies, lower for weeklies. For exam- 
ple, only four out of ten readers who 
begin a story in a large daily, ordi- 
narily get as far as the tenth para- 


graph. (See Table III.) 


2. As suggested above, the smaller 
a paper and the less its frequency up 
to once a week, the more likely it is 
to hold readers throughout a story. A 
weekly appears to hold its readers bet- 
ter than a daily, a small daily better 
than a large daily. (See Table III.) 
A weekly will lose one out of ten read- 
ers in the first five paragraphs; a small 
daily, two out of ten. But a large city 
daily will lose half its readers by the 
sixth paragraph. 

3. In general, the longer a story, the 
smaller proportion of it likely to be 
read, and the faster it loses readers. 
A story nine paragraphs long will lose 
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three out of ten readers by the fifth 
paragraph; a shorter story will lose 
only two. (See Tables I and IV, Charts 
I and III.) 


4. The average individual seems to 


‘read between a third and a tenth of 


the total news content of a paper. If 
he reads a weekly, he reads, on the 
average, about twice as large a pro- 
portion of the news content as he 
would read in a daily. (Table VIII and 
Chart IV.) 


5. High initial readership is no guar- 
antee that readers will stay longer with 
the story or read a larger proportion 


of it. (Tables V and VI.) 


6. Greater stylistic readability (as 
measured by the Flesch formula) seems 
to encourage greater depth of reading. 


(Table XI.) 


7. A feature style story seems to 
hold readers better than a straight 
news (inverted pyramid) type of story. 
(Table X.) 


8. Skipping a story to another page 
is not so bad for readership as has 
commonly been supposed. (See p. 306.) 
Most of the readers who are going to 
leave the story have already left by 
the time they come to the skip. A skip 
seems to lose about one-third of the 
readers who are still reading when they 
come to the skip. 


9. There is enough evidence in this 
study to warrant re-examining the use 
of subheads, bold-face paragraphs, and 
stars to break up a story. Indeed, there 
is some indication that these devices 
actually operate as convenient signs of 
stopping places. (Table IX.) 


10. The formula R x D x 100 (in 
which R is initial readership, D is av- 
erage depth of readership) seems to 
provide the most accurate index of news 
reading yet available, and suggests 
further study. (Table VII.) 
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RESULTS IN DETAIL 


STUDY like this accumulates a mass of data which could never be presente; 
fully in the space here available. An attempt has been made in the following 
pages to present those parts of the data which will help to fill out and pa. 
ticularize the generalizations just made. The information is mostly in tabuly 
form, and space for discussion has been traded, wherever possible, for mor 
space for facts and figures. 


TABLE I 
Percentage of a News Story Likely to be Read 


(If a story has N paragraphs, what percentage of those paragraphs, on the 
average, is likely to be read by a person who begins to read the story— 
allowing for different values of N and for different kinds of newspapers? ) 








Paragraphs Small Large All 
in Story i Dailies Dailies Papers 





98.1% 96.0% 98.9% 
94.5 90.6 97.4 
91.3 85.8 93.9 
88.2 71.3 87.9 
88.5 84.7 
87.1 85.6 
83.4 83.2 
77.5 49.3 71.8 
75.1 69.5 
Over 10 . 78.3 58.1 70.6 


























2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


1 











Total stories? = 4780 4437 14,652 








2 “Stories” in this sense means number of measured cases in which one news story was 
read by one reader. 


*It is not disturbing that this table and others in this study should not be smooth 
curves. In fact, it would be a cause of some surprise if a sample this size should produce 
smooth curves. A fair supposition is that if the sample were greatly extended the curves 
would smooth out. 

The general import of these figures is clear. The longer the story, the smaller 
proportion of it likely to be read. The smaller and less frequent the paper, the 
larger proportion of its individual stories likely to be read. 

It is not surprising that stories in weeklies should be read more fully than 
stories in dailies, or stories in small dailies more fully than stories in large 
dailies. Radio news is a greater and constant competitor of the large daily. 
Furthermore, when a paper is current only for one day (sometimes only until 
the next edition the same day) there is less chance to read it in leisurely fashion. 
Finally, when a paper is larger there is more urgency to read it hurriedly, and 
therefore less fully. 
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CHART I 
Percentage of a News Story Likely to be Read 
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TABLE II 
Average Rate of Loss of Readers per Paragraph, Throughout a News Story 


(What percentage of its readers does a paper lose per paragraph during 
the first five paragraphs of a story, the second five, and so on?) 








Small Large 
Weeklies _ Dailies Dailies 








First 5 paragraphs _- 1.48% 5.42% 11.33% 
Second 5 paragraphs 1.30 2.76 3.46 
Third 5 paragraphs ante on 1.74 
Fourth 5 paragraphs - — ome 4 














TABLE Ill 


Decrease in Readership Throughout a News Story 


(If 100 persons read the first paragraph of a news story, how many, on 
the average, will read the Nth paragraph if the story has N paragraphs?) 








N Paragraph 
Equals Small Large All 
Weeklies Dailies Dailies Papers 





95.3% 87.9% 95.8% 
89.1 71.8 89.5 
83.4 62.8 83.5 
78.3 56.7 78.1 
74.6 51.6 73.7 
70.4 46.7 69.7 
68.5 43.0 65.8 
64.5 39.8 62.7 
64.4 39.4 
64.3 38.6 
64.3 38.0 

37.9 

36.1 

30.7 

29.9 

29.5 

28.4 

28.0 

28.0 























Total stories = 4177 





* Beyond these points, the sample for weeklies and small dailies was insufficient. 


Chart II is a graphic interpretation of these last two tables. The curve of 
readership they describe is especially striking in the difference it shows between 
weeklies and large dailies. 
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CHART II 
Decrease in Readership Throughout a News Story 
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TABLE IV 
Effect of Length of Story on Decrease in Readership Throughout Story 


(If 100 persons begin to read a story of given length, how many readers 
will the story retain at the Nth paragraph?) 








Paragraph Number of Paragraphs in Story 
4 5 6 7 8 





9.5 933 95.0 945 95.9 
90.7 863 850 878 87.2 
89.3 810 79.2 85.1 82.1 
79.1 75.5 81.6 79.6 
73.4 75.8 75.7 

74.7 73.9 

71.3 
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—_ 





Total stories = 1572 1176 1017 





Loss of readers, of course, would be greater for large dailies, smaller for 
weeklies. But the import of the figures is clearly that the longer a story, the more 
rapidly it will lose readers. Chart III is based on this table. 


TABLE V 
Relation of Amount of Readership to Depth of Readership 


(Forty stories were selected from those measured in this study—twenty 
from weeklies, twenty from dailies. Half of each group was in the 40-70% 
bracket of initial readership, the other half in the 0-30% bracket. That 
provided a yardstick of 10 stories, 2000 potential readers, in each position 
of the table below. For each group of stories, the average loss of readers 
in 10 paragraphs was computed. Table V is therefore concerned with the 
question: If more readers choose a story to read, are they more likely also 
to stick by it? More specifically: If 100 persons began to read a story in 
one of the groups listed below, how many quit reading by the end of the 
tenth paragraph?) 








40% - 70% 0- 30% 
Readership Readership 





Dailies ___ 34.1 82 
Weeklies _-_ 12.1 7.4 











Total stories 972 481 
Av. readership 48.6% 24.1% 
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CHART III 
Effect of Length of Story on Loss of Readers Throughout Story 
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TABLE VI 
Relation of Amount of Readership to Depth of Readership, by Length of Stor, 
(R means readership as usually calculated—that is, percentage of persons 
who begin to read a story. D means depth of readership—percentage of 


paragraphs in the story actually read, on the average, by persons who read 
any of the story at all.) 








Number of 
Paragraphs Weeklies Large Dailies 
in Story D R D 





15.0% 98.1% 8.2% 
17.9 94.5 11.1 
21.8 91.3 8.7 
22.4 . 9.0 
28.2 - 18.0 
37.3 . 20.9 
40.2 . 11.9 
32.8 , 158 
45.0 . 18.2 
35.8 . 22.8 
43.7 . 178 
21.8 





There is nothing in the figures of these two tables to support the hypothesis 
that initial popularity of a story results in greater ability to hold readers. In 
fact there is a slight indication of the reverse. Table V indicates that in dailies, 
at least, there is a significantly higher loss of readers in connection with higher 
initial readership, and when the length of the story is brought in, as in Table VI, 
there is a negative correlation between R and D. Rank-order correlations between 
R and D in Table VI are -.36 for weeklies, -.8 for small dailies, and -.48 for 
large dailies. 

A possible explanation for this might be that persons who select little-read 
stories may do so out of real interest in the subject matter, whereas some readers 
of more popular stories may be attracted by better position or flashier treatment, 
and may therefore soon lose interest in the actual story. 
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TABLE VII 
An Index of Readership 


(Having determined R and D, we can now arrive at a more accurate quan- 
titative measure of reading. 

(In Table VI it will be seen that the average [initial] readership of seven- 
paragraph stories in a large daily proved to be approximately the same 
as the average readership of 13-paragraph stories. But the average reader 
read 74.6 per cent of the content of the seven-paragraph story, only 55.5 
per cent of the 13-paragraph story. It would therefore be obviously unfair 
to use the readership figure [as we have customarily done] to measure the 
amount of reading of these two stories. 


(But if we multiply R by D—that is, the percentage of readers who began 
the story, by the average percentage of the story’s content they read—then 
we have a measure we can use with more confidence. In Table VII this 
procedure has been followed, and the products multiplied, for convenience 
in handling, by 100, thus— 

R% XD% X 100 = Index 


(A literal translation of the Index would therefore be: the number of times 
the entire content of a story of given length, or the equivalent of the entire 
content, is read by every 100 persons who read the paper.) 








Number of 
Paragraphs Index for Index for Index for 
in Story Weeklies Small Dailies Large Dailies 


14.7% 7.9% 
16.9 10.1 
19.9 7.5 
19.8 6.4 
24.4 13.4 
32.5 15.5 
33.5 8.8 
25.4 78 
33.8 10.1 
26.4 13.2 
34.7 9.3 
ne 12.1 
13.7 
11.4 
10.9 
14.7 
5.4 
9.2 


























Doubtless this Index is a usable measure of the efficiency with which a story 
is read, and as such would be a good yardstick with which to compare the 
reading of two stories in the same paper. It shows the weekly to be read more 
efficiently (so far as amount of reading is concerned) than the daily—a con- 
clusion which reinforces other comparisons we have been making. 

But when the Index is viewed in more generalized terms, how should it be 
interpreted? Specifically, how should such efficiency profiles as the records of 
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CHART IV 
Amount of News Content Read by Average Reader 





WEEKLY SMALL DAILY LARGE DAILY 
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27.8% 21.5% 12.1% 





the three papers in Table VIII be interpreted? The weekly Index is approx. 
imately flat. The small daily shows a fairly steady increase with story-length. ; 
Certainly the small daily editor is getting more efficient readership of stories | 
six paragraphs or longer than of shorter stories. Should that editor then use 
more long stories, fewer short ones? What is the ideal Index profile of a news.” 
paper? Is it flat across the board, like the weekly in this study? Or should it © 
rise, like the small daily’s Index, on the theory that the more interesting stories | 
will get more efficient reading anyway, and should be played at some length, 
while the rest of the space is filled with shorter items? These are questions that 
can be asked here, but not answered. They point to a study that would prove | 
highly useful to editors—a study of the “efficiency” of news reading, in which | 
position, subject matter, style, length, and as many other variables as possible | 
would be correlated with R and D. 
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TABLE VIII 


Amount of Total News Content of a Paper Read by an Average Reader 


(We now have the measurements necessary to estimate the total amount of 
news reading in a paper. Let us say that N;, Ns, and so forth are the number 
of stories of given lengths in a given paper, R:, Rz, and so forth are the 
average [initial] readership of stories of a given length in a given paper, 
and D,, D:, and so forth are the average percentage of paragraphs read in 
the stories of given length when they are read at all. Then 


(N: X R: X Di) + (Ns X Rs X Ds) +... (Nn X Rn X Dn) 


Ni + N; + eee Nn 
will equal the percentage of news content actually read in a given paper.) 





Applying this formula to the newspapers in this study, we find the percentage of total 
news readership is 


For weeklies - 278% 
For small dailies 21.5 
For large dailies 12.1 
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Our check-up studies suggest that all these figures may be a little low—that 
the total readership of a weekly may be nearer one-third, and of a large city 
daily one-sixth. But the additional studies seem to corroborate the hypothesis 
that the percentage of total news readership in a weekly is nearly twice that 
in a large city daily. 

TABLE IX 
Why Readers Stopped Where They Did 

(A by-product of this study was some 1600 cases in which the interviewee 
said why he had stopped where he did, or in which the story itself suggested 
an identifiable reason for his stopping short of the end. These figures apply 
only to dailies; the available sample on weeklies was insufficient.) 

End of lead 25.6% 

After first recap (usually 3rd to 6th paragraph)... 25.1 

At subhead 16.4 

At stars or other break 4.8 

Before bold face a 2s 

After bold face - 9.5 

Before tabular matter 5.0 

At skip of page. - 


100% = 1642 


This sample is small, and therefore merely suggestive rather than conclusive. 
But it suggests further study. For example, if one-third of the readers who stop 
before they finish a story stop at boldface copy, stars, or subheads—which are 
ordinarily inserted to break up the monotony of grey type and to lead readers 
farther into the story—then it may be asked whether these devices are serving 
their purpose. Or are they merely serving as convenient signposts, erected by 
the editor to point out the good stopping places? Some of the comments that 
came in with this study seem to bear out the latter theory. Some readers said 
that after they had read a boldface paragraph the next paragraph always looked 
less interesting. Others said that when they came to a subhead they often 
stopped because that looked like the end of one part of the story. 


TABLE X 
Feature Treatment vs. Straight News Treatment 


(Twenty-four stories were selected from those measured in this study. Half 
of them were straight news stories with 5-W leads and inverted pyramid 
structure; the other half were feature types, which did not use the inverted 
pyramid or the 5-W lead. All the stories had initial readership between 20% 
and 40%. In each group of twelve, half were three paragraphs long, half 
were five paragraphs long. That made four balanced groups of six. Each of 
those groups was so chosen as to have two of its stories from weeklies, two 
from small dailies, and two from large dailies. Then D, the percentage of 
total readership, was measured for each pair of stories.) 


Weeklies Small Dailies Large Dailies 



































Three-paragraph 

Feature stories 99.7% 97.0% 95.2% 
_ Straight news -- 88 93.6 90.3 
Five-paragraph 

Feature stories 99.0 95.4 85.0 

Straight news -_-- 97.1 86.0 72.5 
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So far as it goes, this indicates that feature type stories hold readers bette; |' 


than do pyramid news stories. It must be remembered that the variable of sub. 
ject matter was not controlled in this test and might have considerably affecte 
the results. 


TABLE XI 
Relation of Depth of Reading to Readability 


(A number of stories were measured for readability by the Flesch formula 
[.1338S + .0645F — .0659H — .75, in which S equals average sentence 
length, F equals affixes per hundred words, and H equals personal refer- 
ences per hundred words]. Of these stories 12 were selected, six of which 
measured 10th-12th grade readability, and the others 7th-9th grade. Each 
of the stories was between five and seven paragraphs long, and the two 
groups were balanced for length. Each story had initial readership of 20-40 
per cent. The stories were subjectively matched as closely as possible for 
interest in subject matter. Then the percentage of total readership was 
measured for each story, and the results combined and averaged.) 











Readability Level Av. Readability Level Av. D 





10-12 grades : 89.4% 
86.0 





This amounts to a tentative and qualified suggestion that a story which is 
stylistically more readable will hold its readers longer. But the difference is not 
necessarily significant, and the technique is hardly aseptic. The only completely 
satisfactory way to control the variable of subject matter in an experiment like 
this is by the use of the split-run technique. This was not possible in connection 


with this study. 


INALLY, a few notes should be recorded concerning the continuation of news 

stories from page to page. It has traditionally been supposed that from one-half 
to three-fourths of all readers are lost when a story is skipped to another page. 
This study confirmed the suspicion that three-fourths of the readers who begin 
the story may very well be missing when the story is continued to another page, 
but all these will not have dropped off when the story was skipped. Actually, 
most of them quit reading before they came to the skip. 

In this study there were thirteen continued stories. They averaged about 
fourteen paragraphs before the skip, about ten after the skip. Of every 100 
readers who began these stories, on the average, forty-two were still reading 
when they came to the skip, and twenty-seven made the jump to the continuing 
page. Blame the skip, then, for the loss of 36 per cent of the readers who got 
as far as the skip, but only 15 per cent of those who began the story. Blame the 
length of the story for nearly 80 per cent of the loss! 
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Some Critical Factors 


Of Newspaper Readability 


By Melvin Lostutter 


Editors should pay as much attention to readability 
as to readership, says the assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Michigan State College in this investigation 
to determine the most important factors affecting the 
ease with which an article can be read. 


EWSPAPER editors long have rec- 

ognized that daily journals are 
often, if not usually, read without over- 
much reflection; that the readership 
consists of all ages and classes, from 
those well educated to those with no 
more schooling than is required for the 
simplest reading matter. But they have 
done too little to make their matter 
readable within such limits — easily 
readable for the schooled; readable at 
all, in many instances, for the un- 
schooled. 

It is true that the editors tradition- 
ally have advised their writers and 
copyreaders to use “short words and 
sentences” — thus recognizing the two 
most critical factors of readability. 
They have advised it but they have not 
always required ‘it. That this is true 
needs no more documentation than the 
files of any newspaper. 

Foreign news, for example, is being 
written for readers with five years’ 
more education than the average adult 
American has, according to a recent 
study by Lester Getzloe.’ But it is not 
only foreign reports. Domestic news, 
for another example, presents such hur- 
dles of hard words and abstractions as 
these to the average reader, who has 
gone to school less than nine years: 


*The Ohio Newspaper (one State Uni- 
versity), XXVIII, 2 (Nov. 1946). 
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President Truman today called for un- 
declared war against totalitarian aggres- 
sion to prevent further collapse of free 
institutions and further loss of _ 
ence in threatened countries. 

And it is not only hard wait and 
abstractions but long, complicated, 
and overloaded sentences such as this: 


Details of what Jack Guzik, head of 
the Chicago gambling syndicate made 
up of remnants of the old Capone mob, 
told State’s Atty. Tuohy when Guzik 
was questioned in the state’s attorney's 
office after the shooting of James 
Ragen, head of a nationwide racing 
news service whom the syndicate was 
bucking, were disclosed for the first 
time yesterday. .. .* 


These are not atypical examples but 
the sort of thing that can be found in 
most editions of most newspapers. Fol- 
lowing leadership from other fields, a 
few editors are attempting to set up 
standards and measure the results.* 
The press associations gradually have 
become more conscious of readability 
and the factors entering into it. The 
UP, for instance, managed to reduce 
its grade from 16.5 to 11.7 after a 
readability study a couple of years 
ago. But 11.7 is still nearly high 
school graduate level. 


2Chicago Tribune, March 12, 1947, p. 1. 

3? Tribune, Sept. 10, 1947, p. 1. 

* Wall Street Journal, Detroit Free Press, 
Washington Star, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Chicago Daily News, et al 

5 Getzloe, op. cit. 
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A recent investigation of his own 
has confirmed this writer in the belief 
that the newspaper world must recog- 
nize the need for readability on the 
same level as readership; that it must 
not stop at recognition but must go 
ahead to set up standards that will 
attain such a level of readability; and 
that it must then take a step further 
and apply the best available measure- 
ments to determine whether this read- 
ability has been attained—and is being 
maintained. Keeping a newspaper read- 
able is about as much of a job as 
making it readable in the first place.° 

In this investigation a former news- 
paperman took the newspaperman’s ap- 
proach to readability in an effort to 
determine the critical factors involved 
in applying objective measurement to 
the daily and weekly journal. Selected 
for study was The State Journal, pub- 
lished daily in Lansing, Mich., a city 
of approximately 80,000 population. 
For our purpose this paper with its 
circulation of 50,496' may be consid- 
ered representative of papers of its own 
size and many much larger and much 
smaller, because it is big enough to 
have an editorial staff with some vari- 
ety of background and specialization 
yet small enough to take the folksy 
attitude toward the news of the com- 
munity that is characteristic of the non- 
metropolitan press of the United States. 
In addition, investigation disclosed that 
it was no more conscious of its read- 
ability than the average newspaper 
gives evidence of being. 

One hundred fifty articles written by 
eighteen regular members of the staff 
were analyzed. Also ten published let- 


*“You are right when you say that > 
porters and copyreaders do tend to sli 
old habits. About every three months it 
necessary to —— the importance of 
readability."—Dale Stafford, managing ed- 
itor, Detroit Free Preea. 

' Editor and Publisher 1947 International 
Year Book. 
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ters from readers, ten Associated Press 
stories, and ten staff-written articles 
from the Detroit Free Press were meas. 
ured for comparison. The publisher, 
managing editor, reporters, and copy. 
readers were interviewed, and copy as 
well as printed matter was examined 
with the encouragement and assistance 
of the publisher, Paul Martin, and the 
then managing editor, Kenneth Park, 
Both the Flesch and Lorge formulae 
were used in the measurements. Mat. 
ters investigated may be summarized 
by these questions: 

1. Which of the formulae so far de- 
veloped appears to offer the most ad- 
vantages in measuring newspaper read- 
ability? 

2. What effect does the reporter’s ed- 
ucation and experience have on the 
readability of the stories he writes? 


3. Is there a measurable relation. 
ship between subject matter and read. 
ability? 

4. What effect does the newspaper 
lead have on the story’s readability 
score? 

5. What effect does the maxim, 
“names are news,” have on newspaper 
readability? 


6. What are some of the easily ap- 
plied devices of writing and editing for 
improving readability? 


HE PREDICTION of readability 

requires “calculation by means of 
an empirical formula relating specific 
variables of readability to the criterion 
of readability."* The variables that 
have been used, in various combina 
tions, are aspects of vocabulary, ser- 
tence structure and style, and reader 
interest. Criteria that have been de- 
veloped include passages of graded 


8’ Lorge, Irving, “Predicting Readability.” 
- . . V, 404-19 


Teachers College 
(March 1944). 


Record, 
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dificulty from books and magazines, 
such as the 376 passages in McCall 
and Crabbs’ Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading and Flesch’s 375 test passages 
from magazines “of five clearly distin- 
guishable levels of difficulty,” ranging 
from True Confessions to the Yale 
Review. 

The writer concluded that the for- 
mulae of Lorge and Flesch were best 
adapted to newspaper measurement for 
these reasons: (1) They are simpler 
than some of the others; (2) they are 
more recent and embody the experi- 
ence of the earlier investigations; and 
(3) they take adult reading into con- 
sideration. 

Lorge and Flesch use three predic- 
tors; Gray and Leary, on the other 
hand, used five, with “no appreciable 
advantage over the simpler three-ele- 
ments formula” of Lorge.” 

The predictors used by Lorge are 
average sentence length, ratio of prep- 
ositional phrases, and ratio of different 
“hard words,” or all words not on a 
list of 769 easy words compiled by 
Dale.” 

Those used by Flesch are average 
sentence length, number of affixes a 
hundred words, and number of per- 
sonal references a hundred words. The 
affixes include prefixes, suffixes, inflec- 
tional endings, and other alterations of 
the word roots supposed to make the 
resultant meanings more abstract. The 
personal references include personal 
names, personal pronouns, and an ex- 
clusive list of words such as “wife,” 
“pal,” “aunt,” et al., denoting close 
personal relationships. 

In applying these two formulae to 
303 samples aggregating 32,671 words 


_* Flesch, R, F., Marks of a Readable Style. 
\erechere College, Columbia University, 
vt). 

a Flesch, op. cit. 
Word nt Dale, “A Comparison of Two 
sord Lists,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
X, 484-9, Dee. 1931. 


from 180 newspaper articles, the writer 
tried to evaluate them more from the 
point of view of the newspaper editor 
than the scholarly research worker. To 
have more than academic value, news- 
paper readability measurement must be 
accepted by newspapermen. 

Some practical obstacles are encoun- 
tered in applying the Lorge and Flesch 
tests to newspaper stories. The first is 
that the type is so small and the lines 
so close together that the samples must 
be copied before the beginner, at least, 
can work with them at all accurately. 

In using the Flesch formula, some 
system of marking the affixes must be 
employed; a running count is likely 
to be impracticable for the newspaper- 
man, who would have to check some 
of the affixes and “follow the etymo- 
logical explanation of a good diction- 
ary,” as Flesch suggests—and a “good 
dictionary” is a big, more or less sta- 
tionary dictionary. The lay investiga- 
tor, rusty on derivatives, has either to 
go often to such a dictionary or to 
sacrifice accuracy. 

Another difficulty is that the layman 
cannot feel sure he is marking all the 
afixes Flesch would. This is because 
the instructions give more leeway than 
the conscientious investigator cares to 
have. However, such latitude need be 
of less concern to the newspaperman, 
for whom a reasonable approximation 
should be sufficient, than to the more 
scientific researcher, for the number of 
affixes a hundred words runs high 
enough that a few errors may be made 
without materially affecting the score 
for all “practical” purposes. 

After the words, sentences, affixes, 
and personal references have been 
counted, the computations for the 
Flesch score are made quickly and 
easily because the samples in most 
cases run exactly 100 words, which 
makes the ratios immediately apparent. 
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and because a table of values for virtu- 
ally all possible sentence lengths and 
ratios of affixes and personal references 
comes with the instructions. 

The newspaperman will find the 
Lorge formula tedious in three respects 
—marking the hard words, determin- 
ing how many are different, and mak- 
ing the computations. The writer found 
that the Lorge measurements took him 
two to three times as long as Flesch’s. 
After he became familiar with the two, 
it required about five minutes to get 
the Flesch score for a 100-word sample, 
and ten to fifteen minutes for the 
Lorge. 

The Flesch formula yielded a wider 
range of grade placement of the ma- 
terial. Scores of the 150 State Journal 
stories ran from 6.89 to 17 plus, with 
a spread of 10 plus. By Lorge’s for- 
mula the range was 5.23 to 11.41 and 
the spread 6.18. 

For another thing, the Lorge scores 
tended to bunch up within a narrow 
segment of the extreme range. Half 
the stories graded between 8.00 and 
8.99. The Flesch scores were more 
widely distributed. 

For these reasons, the writer con- 
cluded that the Flesch system was the 
better of the two and best of those so 
far in general use for the measurement 
of newspaper material. 


AMPLING the material in the 

State Journal indicated that the 
easiest reading in the paper was writ- 
ten by outsiders. The readers’ letters 
averaged well under the staff-written 
material and the AP stories from the 
front page. The Detroit Free Press 
articles averaged lowest of the four 
categories studied. The Free Press was 
chosen for comparison because it is 
one of those newspapers with a well- 
administered readability program. The 
composite scores and extreme ranges 
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of individual articles are shown jp 
Table I. 

The discovery that the State Jour. 
nal’s amateurs were, on the whole, 
more “readable” than its professionals, 
raised some questions that this investi. 
gation did not answer. One is the rela. 
tionship of education and experience 
to the writing of readable newspaper 
copy. Interviews and a study of indi. 
vidual scores failed to shed much light 
on this relationship. 

For instance, the two staff members 
who had taken college journalism had 
relatively low scores but not as low as 
some working in the same departments 
who had not taken it. Another writer 
who took no college journalism but 
was reared in a newspaper family 
ranked about midway on the staff's 
readability scale. 

Of the six with college training, 
three (in the society department) were 
among the easiest writers and another 
(on general assignments) was among 
the hardest. 

The three with only grammar school 
preparation wrote neither the easiest 
nor the hardest copy. They were about 
midway. The rest, all high school 
graduates, ranked from second to 
eighteenth. 

When analyzed on the basis of ex- 
perience, the readability of The Journal 
staff fell into no clearer pattern. The 
writers with two years or less included 
high and low scorers. So did those 
with more than ten years in the field. 
For example, A with the lowest score, 
and R with next to highest, both have 
been with the paper for twenty years 
or more. 

In short, little traceable relationship 
between readability and formal educa- 
tion, experience, and special interests 
was found. Those elements are so in- 
terwoven with such considerations as 
subject matter, departmental policy, 
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TABLE I 








Writers Articles 


Score 


Flesch 
Range 


Lorge 


Score Range 





12.70 6.89-17+ 
9.24 7.71-17+ 
10.96 
8.54  6.97-15.84 


Readers’ letters 
Associated Press —--- 
Free Press staff. 


5.23-11.41 
6.02— 9.14 
7.03— 9.82 
6.73— 9.33 


8.32 
7.47 
8.01 
7.99 


7.42-17+ 





and individual and traditional outlook 
that it did not seem possible to isolate 
the critical factors in a small sample. 

When the material of this study was 
classified by types, measurement indi- 
cated that its readability was affected 
about as much by habitual or conven- 
tional approach to certain types as by 
the subject matter itself. However, 
here again there did not seem to be 
enough possibility of isolating those 
factors for the results to be too con- 
clusive. 

Ranking second and third for easy 
reading were sports and society. Both 
deal with rather obvious facts, but de- 
partmental policy unquestionably is a 
factor in their readability. The two 
men who write sports for The Journal 
tend to tell the story and let it go at 
that, while the three women who do 
society eschew much of the flowery and 
complicated treatment noted often in 
other newspapers. 

Scores ran high for stories on local 
government, politics, business, a series 
on rent control, and reports on public 
addresses. Practically all such stories 
measured were of college reading level 
by Flesch’s formula. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the ef- 
fect of subject matter was found in 
analysis of the “spot news” classifica- 
tion. Here material that was rather 
elemental was involved—deaths, fires, 
accidents, police news—and the way 
four general assignment reporters 
wrote it could be compared directly to 
the way they handled matter somewhat 


more subtle. In every case by the 
Flesch measurements and in half the 
cases by Lorge the scores for “spot 
news” were lower than the reporters’ 
average for all types of stories. 

Two classes of writing in which 
opinion was expressed freely were near 
the opposite extremes of the readabil- 
ity scale. 

Six columnists, commenting on fields 
such as sports, music, aviation, society, 
and general news, were studied. In 
each case, by both formulae, the writer 
had a lower score for his column than 
for his writing as a whole. 

On the other hand, the editorials, 
written by two men not otherwise rep- 
resented by material in this investiga- 
tion, had high scores—college graduate 
level. Here the influence was obviously 
not subject matter; the editorials, like 
the columns, covered a wide range of 
subjects. It seemed rather to be the 
writer's approach to the matter. Col- 
umns are traditionally free and easy, 
chatty, personal in their relationships 
between the writer and reader. The 
editorial, however, often follows a tra- 
dition of formality and profundity, and 
it is stretching it to consider the “edi- 
torial we” a “personal reference.” 
Really profound writing is likely to go 
over the heads of readers with an 
eighth grade education, and specious 
profundity is almost sure to. 

Evidence that editorials need not be 
hard reading is contained in the Getz- 
loe report mentioned earlier. It says: 
“After the foreign correspondents had 
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brought in the news at a 14 level, the 
editorial writers shed their light on it 
at a 12 level. That was the average 
grade of editorials on foreign affairs 
appearing in 16 different newspapers 
between July 8 and July 18, 1946.” 
The ratings ran from 8 for the New 
York Daily News and Philadelphia 
Record to 15 for the New York Sun 
and Herald Tribune. This is a rather 
clear case of the writer’s approach 
rather than his subject matter govern- 
ing his readability. 

Another thing disclosed was that the 
leads of The Journal stories raised the 
scores of the stories as a whole. 
Twenty-four articles were measured 
both with and withoft their leads, and 
in only one case did a story score lower 
by both formulae without its lead than 
with it. Four were higher by Flesch 
but lower by Lorge; four, vice versa; 
fifteen, lower by both. 


NE OF THE most revered of news- 
paper maxims is “names make 
news,” but the authors of the two for- 
mulae do not agree on the effect of 
personal names on readability. Flesch 
counts them, along with personal pro- 
nouns and certain other words, as “per- 
sonal references” and provides for each 
to reduce the score of a story. Lorge 
makes no provision for them, but since 
only a few can be construed to be on 
his list of easy words, each adds to its 
story's ratio of hard words and in- 
creases the score. Thus the two for- 
mulae work contrariwise in the meas- 
urement of a story containing more 
names than normal for them. News- 
paper practice means that there must 
be many such stories in an edition. 
Since every name in a story tends 
to reduce the readability index by the 
Flesch system and increase it by 
Lorge’s, the more names in a story and 
the more such stories in an edition, the 
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more the correlation between the {o. 
mulae will be reduced. Since neithe, 
was based on newspaper material, ; 
may be assumed that neither is pred. 
icated on material containing as man 
personal names as found in may 
newspaper articles. Obviously then yw 
may question the accuracy of one oy 
both in measuring such specialized ma. 
terial or the newspaper as a whole. 
To investigate the effects of this con. 
trariety between the Flesch personal 
reference factor and the Lorge hard 
word factor as applied to the names in 
newspaper stories, ten stories, by seven 
writers, were measured with and with. 
out their personal names. For the one 
with the lowest proportion of names, 
the Flesch score was increased by 5] 
when the names were left out, and the 
Lorge score was reduced by .45. For 
the one with the highest proportion, 
the Flesch score was increased by 1.87 
and the Lorge score reduced by 2.36— 
an over-all variation of 4.23 reading 
grades from the original version. Con:- 
posite scores of the ten altered stories 
showed them 1.31 higher by Flesch and 
1.35 lower by Lorge, a spread of 2.66. 
If the editor determines by estimate 
or measurement that the readability in- 
dex of his newspaper is too high, he 
can lower it by shortening sentences. 
reducing their complexity, and using 
shorter, more common words. That 
most long sentences can be broken up 
into shorter ones without changing the 
meaning of a passage or damaging its 
literary style is generally acknowledged 
by newspapermen, even by those who 
do not follow the practice faithfully. 
But just how much does this affect the 
passage’s readability? Merely dividing 
a fifty-word sentence into two twenty- 
five word sentences reduces the score 
by at least 3.35 reading grades. It 
doesn’t take much editing to do that. 
Substituting shorter words for the long 
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ones makes less difference but helps 


the score. 

While it is the hard story that needs 
doctoring the most and usually can be 
doctored the easiest, even the relatively 
easy story can be readily improved, as 
will be seen from the following: 


State police Saturday were attempting 
to locate Oscar Diehl, who is deer hunt- 
ing in the north, to notify him that his 
wife, Helen, 38, of 2005 North East 
Street died unexpectedly of a heart at- 
tack at her home early Friday evening. 

Mrs. Diehl, who died about 8:25 
o'clock had been under a_physician’s 
care for some time. Mr. Diehl is traffic 
manager of the Dail Steel Products com- 


pany. 
Mrs. Diehl was born February 16, 
1908, at Morrice and had been a Lansing 
resident for 20 years. 
In addition to the husband she is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Virginia and 
Marjorie...” 


The passage scores: Flesch, 8.14; 
Lorge, 8.46. 

Cautious alterations give this ver- 
sion: 


State police Saturday were trying to 
find Oscar Diehl, who is deer hunting 
in the north, to tell him that his wife, 
Helen, 38, of 2005 North East Street, 
died of a heart attack at her home early 
Friday night. 

Mrs. Diehl, who died at 8:25 o’clock, 
had been under a doctor’s care for some 
time. Mr. Diehl is traffic manager of the 
Dail Steel Products company. 

Mrs. Diehl was born February 16, 
1908, at Morrice. She lived in Lansing 
20 years. 

Surviving are the husband, two daugh- 
ters, Virginia and Marjorie . . . 


The reading grade levels are now: 
Flesch, 6.67 (1.47 lower) ; Lorge, 7.40 
(1.06 lower). 

It is possible to find thousands of 
such easily alterable passages in the 
nation’s daily news output. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
this investigation are: 


* The State Journal, Nov. 10, 1946, p. 5. 
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1. If the State Journal is represen- 
tative of American journalism, more 
measurement of the readability of 
newspapers is needed, both as a pre- 
liminary to campaigns for improve- 
ment and as a check on the results 
of such campaigns. 


2. The Flesch formula is the one in 
current use best adapted to the meas- 
urement of newspaper material. 


3. Closely allied to the second, is 
that more study is needed of the effects 
of personal names on newspaper read- 
ability. Do they constitute a critical 
factor? If so, have the authors of the 
existing measurement formulae taken 
this factor into account sufficiently and 
interpreted it correctly? Whatever the 
answers to those questions, however, it 
is a foregone conclusion that most edi- 
tors will stick to their policy of using 
names, lots of them, to gain readership. 


4. Attainment of readability for the 
newspaper as a whole is a conscious 
process somewhat independent of the 
education and experience of the paper’s 
staff writers. We have seen that the 
reporter with a college education may 
write easier copy than one with a 
grammar school or high school back- 
ground—or may not, that the veteran 
of twenty years’ experience may write 
easier than the newcomer—or harder. 


5. The newspaper lead, particularly 
the summary lead, needs attention and 
even some modification if more read- 
ability is desired. The practice of try- 
ing to answer all the “W’s” in one 
breath is unnecessary. It rests partly 
on habits and traditions that have not 
undergone sufficiently the ordeal of 
analysis. 


Of other factors studied, one that 
gave some evidence of operating for 
and against readability was subject 
matter, as some classifications of ma- 
terial graded lower than others. Even 
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here departmental policy and other 
considerations were involved. 
Practically every comparison of 
measurements embodied in this report 
supports directly or inferentially the 
theory that shorter words and sen- 
tences make for increased comprehensi- 
bility. This does not mean, of course, 
that all short words are “easy” or that 
the comprehensibility of sentences de- 
pends altogether on their length. It 
simply means that a short word or 
short sentence is more likely to be com- 
prehended readily than a long one. In 
other words, we may conclude that long 
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words and long sentences are not nee. 
essarily a disease but symptoms mak. 
ing diagnosis advisable. 

When the editor finds forty-word sen. 
tences appearing in his newspaper or 
such a word as “effervescent” when 
“bubbling” would do just as well, it 
is time for him to become suspicious 
of his product. Suspicion should lead 
to measurement; measurement, in all 
probabilities, to action. And the action 
must be his—his to institute; his to 
prosecute. For readability requires a 
readability policy, and the policy won't 
work without constant supervision. 
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Atomic Energy and the Press: 


Two Years After Hiroshima 


By Neal O. Hines 


The author, an instructor in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of California, served four years in the AAF 
and was staff combat intelligence officer, B-29 group. 
He has a background of ten years experience on 
newspapers in the Midwest. 


ANY TIMES since August 1945 

the newspaper has been termed 
the primary agency for mass educa- 
tion in the field of atomic energy. 

The scientists have turned repeatedly 
to the press. The men of long vision, 
who say that there must be quickened 
preparation against atomic tensions, 
have found their words published, re- 
published, and discussed in the news- 
paper. And the newspaper itself has 
reflected the nation’s bewilderment at 
the release of fundamental force. 

Press coverage of the bomb, from the 
first flash at Alamogordo, was in the 
tradition of thoroughness. As _ the 
atomic story developed, American 
newspapermen, facing the continuing 
requirements of security and with little 
to guide them except the habit of ex- 
actness, accomplished a tremendous 
piece of reporting and explanation. 
There were errors, perhaps. But the 
errors were those of men emerging 
from a war to cover Doomsday. The 
job was done. 

Important voices have been asking 
more. The Emergency Committee of 
Atomic Scientists, in its publications 
and in its public statements, has been 
saying that people everywhere must un- 
derstand the atomic issues. The Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Education, 
aiming at the community level, has 
tried to use newspapers, radio stations, 
movies, and voluntary speakers to tell 


the common man about atomic energy. 
Senator McMahon of Connecticut, for- 
mer chairman of the Senate Atomic 
Energy Committee, has advocated a na- 
tional campaign to explain the peace- 
time atomic energy program. 

Several times in recent months David 
E. Lilienthal, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, has spoken with 
serious emphasis before sober and re- 
sponsible groups of newspaper editors. 
And he has stated, before the editors 
and in interviews, that upon the press 
rests the major share of the atomic 
education load. To the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, meeting in 
New York, Mr. Lilienthal said: 


How well the people understand (the 
facts and implications of atomic energy) 
depends largely upon our institutions of 
education and communication — the 
schools, the universities, the churches 
and religious organizations, the radio 
and, most of all, the press. 

This great venture into new fields of 
knowledge can progress no more rapidly 
than the public’s understanding . . 
And it is not enough that a few people 
understand. The comprehension must be- 
come widespread, and in the process we 
must come to grips with reality but with- 
out hysteria. This is not only a large 
order for the press and for educational 
forces. This, my friends, is a large order 
for human kind.* 


1“Lilienthal Says People Must Under- 
stand Atomic Energy,’’ Editor and Pub- 
lisher, April 26, 1947. 
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About the time Mr. Lilienthal was 
addressing the ASNE, Cornell Univer- 
sity was issuing a report of a nation- 
wide survey made in 1946, just before 
and just after the Bikini tests.’ Accord- 
ing to that study the American public 
then ranked newspapers after radio 
and magazines on the question of trust- 
worthiness of information about the 
atomic bomb. Radio and newspapers, 
according to the report, were mentioned 
with equal frequency as sources of in- 
formation, but radio had reached more 
of those at the lower income and edu- 
cational levels. 

Thus, two years after the tall blos- 
som of radioactive debris rose over Hi- 
roshima, it seemed not too early to 
take a small look at what newspapers 
and press associations were giving 
newspaper readers about atomic en- 
ergy. The press—from Hiroshima to 
Bikini to Lake Success—had covered 
the horror, the fear, and the hope. But 
Mr. Lilienthal and the scientists and 
other thoughtful men were asking for 
mass education. Was the press educat- 
ing? Was the press promoting public 
understanding, or was it selling shud- 
ders? Was the atom still news, or was 
it a threadbare story with recurringly 
ominous echoes? 

Briefly, how much and what kinds 
of atomic energy information was the 
American newspaper using in August 
1947, the first month of the third year 
after the story broke? 


HE METHOD of the survey in- 
volved the measurement and classi- 
fication of every item relating to atomic 
energy published in specific editions of 
five newspapers during the month of 
August. 
The 


? Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and 
World Affairs—-A Nationwide Survey of At- 
titudes and Information, Cornell University, 
April 1947. 


selection of the method was 
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made because of the importance oj 
finding out how much space certain 
representative and influential newspa. 
pers were devoting to the atom during 
the thirty-one day period. The choice 
of the month was influenced, in part, 
by its anniversary significance, and it 
was recognized that there might be 
some tendency for editors to look back, 
after August 6, to the day two years 
before when President Truman an. 
nounced the use of the first bomb. 

The newspapers used were the New 
York Times (city edition), the Chris. 
tian Science Monitor (Atlantic edi- 
tion), the Chicago Sun (home edition), 
the Salt Lake Tribune, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle (final edition). 
All except the Monitor are morning 
newspapers with Sunday editions, and 
in August all were newspapers of 
standard format. The merger of the 
Sun and the Chicago Times was effect- 
ed during the month, but the Sun did 
not become a tabloid until the end of 
September. 

The study was not merely a survey 
of science writing. The reporters at 
Lake Success are not there as science 
writers. They are covering international 
politics, and when U.N. discussions 
turn to atomic energy the reporters 
file stories which are of political, rather 
than of scientific, matters. The survey 
did propose to find out how much ma- 
terial from any source was being pub- 
lished by good newspapers during 
August—and to see, if possible, how 
much of this material was of a nature 
to encourage the reader’s understand- 
ing of the atomic problem. 

The measurement actually was of 
the total impact possibility of atomic 
energy coverage. Thus headline space 
was counted in column totals, and 
space given the subject in news review 
sections also was used. But space given 
wire or feature service news was sep- 
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arated from that given to local stories 
or material, such as special correspond- 
ence, which was developed by members 
of the newspapers’ own staffs. And, to 
see where the emphasis was being laid, 
news stories were classified by content 
as (1) chiefly concerned with politics, 
national atom policy, U. N. discussions 
or questions of peace or war; (2) de- 
voted to atomic science or peaceful uses 
of the atom, or (3) concerned with 
historical or background data or other 
miscellaneous material. Into the third 
news classification went all of the an- 
niversary stories and the backward 
glances at Hiroshima. 

The quantitative measurement could 
be no more than indicative of the space 
the atom was getting after two years. 
But when the limits of the coverage 
were established the answer to one part 
of the central question was clearer. 
In the general average, the five news- 
papers were devoting almost a column 
a day to news, editorials, or other ma- 
terial concerning atomic energy. 

There were other questions which 
could be studied quantitatively, such 
as the questions of origin of news and 
the general emphasis. How much cov- 
erage was originating on the local 
level? Were the press associations 
carrying the burden of coverage? What 
picture was the reader getting of the 
atomic problem? Was the bulk of the 
news concerned with war threats, 
atomic destruction, shock? Or was it 
on peaceful applications of atomic 
power, on atomic medicine, on _ re- 
search? 

The answers to these questions 
emerged as the news of August devel- 
oped. The newspapers’ atomic energy 
coverage was a thread, thin but un- 
broken, woven into a day-by-day record 
of world confusion. For August was 
the month of crisis in Britain, in freed 
India, in Palestine, in the Balkans, and 
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in the Far East. America was discuss- 
ing the Marshall plan, aid to Greece, 
the new Taft-Hartley act, high prices, 
and the Senate committee inquiry into 
the Hughes war contracts. In August 
the American nations were signing the 
hemisphere defense pact in Brazil, and 
Bill Odom was demonstrating again 
the reduced size of the globe by flying 
around it in a converted Army bomber. 

In that month, heavy with first-rate 
news of policy, conflict, and tension, 
the New York Times still had room 
for forty-seven columns of material re- 
lating to atomic energy. Even the 
Christian Science Monitor, with no 
massive Sunday editions to swell its 
coverage, used in twenty-six days al- 
most thirty-three columns of atomic en- 
ergy matter. Column totals for the five 
newspapers were: 


Chicago Sun 
Salt Lake Tribune 


Such coverage was not gratuitous, 
for the atom itself was making news. 
August witnessed the end of the Man- 
hattan Project, wartime parent of the 
bomb, and the progressive maturity of 
Mr. Lilienthal’s Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. August found the United Na- 
tions in repeated discussions of atomic 
control proposals — discussions which 
were bitter and continuingly dead- 
locked. The President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board filed the first of its re- 
ports on “Science and Public Policy,” 
urging expenditure of $2,000,000,000 a 
year by 1957 on basic research and 
scientific training. Britain announced 
its first atomic power plant. The Den- 
ver Post published a copyrighted story 
saying that the United States was 
building “huge caves” at Albuquerque, 
N. M., for war defense. The Hiroshima 


anniversary was the occasion of some 
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TABLE I 
Showing the Number of Days in August that Atomic Energy Material Was Used 








Days With Days With 


Total Days _— Days Atom 


News Stories Other Items Atom Covered On Page On 





Times 24 
Monitor 15 
Sun - 23 

19 
Chronicle 20 

















soul-searching, and President Truman, 
in a talk, defended the decision to use 
the first atom bomb. The month was 
notable in history because it marked 
the beginning of construction of the 
first peacetime atomic pile at Brook- 
haven, Long Island, N. Y., and because 
of the announcement from Washington 
and Los Alamos, N. M., of the develop- 
ment of a new atomic process which 
is an early step toward ultimate 
achievement of atomic power. 

These stories and others came in 
August, and some stirred editorial com- 
ment or other special treatment. Table 
I shows how this news occupied the 
five papers in the month. The Chron- 
icle and the Tribune, for example, were 
using atom material on twenty days, 
while the Monitor, in its twenty-six 
days, was using atom material on eigh- 
teen of them. The Times led all with 
atom space on twenty-four days.” 


* The question of what constituted atomic 
energy coverage sometimes was hard to an- 
swer, and the answer never depended on 
how many times the atom was mentioned. 
For example, the stories (August 28) of the 
Scientific Research Board report uniformly 
mentioned the atom only casually, yet when 
the atom was linked to references to the 
problem of national survival the stories 
seemed to fall within the limits of this re- 
port. Doubtful stories were tested with this 
question: “Does this story, if read to the 
end, make the reader aware of the atom or 
any problem connected with it?’ Occasion- 
ally the test eliminated material in which 
the atom was a minor factor, as in the case 
of a Chronicle editorial on Bernard Baruch’s 
birthday. Yet every item relating to the 
subject was examined, and an item was dis- 
carded if its atom impact was believed to 
be extremely slight or of no weight at all. 


The numbers of stories and items 
published by the five papers are shown 
in Table II, and in this table the firs 
of the general questions is given a 
partial answer. In four of the news 
paper totals the wire stories heavily 
outweigh the stories developed by the 
newspapers themselves. The Times is 
the exception, showing only thirteen 
press association stories to forty-six lo- 
cal or special-correspondence reports. 
But here it must be understood that 
most of the stories in the Times’ local 
column were filed from Lake Success 
or other points covered by Times staff 
writers. The Times’ heavy local total 
thus is not altogether indicative of 
special attention to atomic energy. And 
Lake Success, while virtually local to 
the Times, is not really a local story 
in the usual sense. 

The count of individual items may 
present a false picture in the field of 
special coverage, because all pictures 
were counted, no matter what their 
subject, if they concerned atomic en- 
ergy matters. It is only in the space 
analyses that the true weight of pic- 
tures and art is revealed. Thus Table 
III, in which space has been computed 
in percentages, is a more conclusive 
demonstration of the balance of news 
stories, editorials and cartoons, and art. 

For example, the Chronicle devoted 
48.2 per cent of all atomic energy 
space to press association and special 
service reports. Only 10.4 per cent of 
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TABLE Il 


Showing Total Numbers of Atomic Energy News Stories and Special Coverage 
Items Used During the Month 








News Coverage 


Local* 


Edito- 
Total rials umns 


Special Coverage 
Col- Car- 
toons Art 


Total 
Total Items 





46 59 
14 33 
14 W) 
3 31 
7 37 


9 
20 
ll 

7 
12 





* Including other news material prepared by staff members. 


the Chronicle’s news material was local, 
although the paper gave almost 20 per 
cent of its atom space to editorials and 
columns and more than 22 per cent to 
editorial page cartoons and news pic- 
tures. The Chicago Sun, in contrast, 
devoted 61 per cent of its atomic en- 
ergy space to wire news, more than 20 
per cent to local copy, and less than 
10 per cent each to editorials-columns 
and cartoons and art. The space per- 
centages revealed, for one thing, the 
balanced coverage maintained by the 
Monitor, which carried 22.5 per cent 
wire news, 29.8 per cent of local news 
and correspondence, 16.8 per cent ed- 
itorials and columns, and 30.9 per cent 
devoted to cartoons and pictures. 


*The Chronicle, in July, assigned its ex- 
cellent science writer, Milton Silverman, to 
cover a three-week atomic medicine series 
sponsored by the University of California. 
® Certainly in July, and probably in other 
months, the Chronicle’s local percentage 

would be higher. 


Because the month of August was 
busy with its news, even prime news 
of atomic energy was forced to take 
its chances with other stories of im- 
mediate importance. It is understand- 
able, then, if stories of science and re- 
search should be crowded or condensed 
by harassed editors. Yet the analysis 
of atomic energy news space in Table 
IV shows, graphically, the emphasis 
given atom politics over other phases 
of the coverage. 

The Times devoted 42.27 columns to 
atomic energy news—news type, that 
is, since pictures are counted separate- 
ly—and news formed 90 per cent of 
the Times’ total coverage. Of this news 
space, 61 per cent was occupied by 
reports of national or international po- 
litical and policy matters. The Times, 
however, never a paper to underplay 
the significant, gave 29.6 per cent of 
its news space to stories classifiable as 


TABLE Ill 
Showing in Percentages How Atomic Energy Space Was Allocated 








Cartoons, 
Pictures 


Local Stories, 
Correspondence 


Wire, Feature Editorials 
News Coverage and Columns 
9.5 80.4 5.9 4.2 
22.5 29.8 16.8 30.9 
61.0 20.6 9.6 8.8 
60.3 3.3 35.2 1.2 
48.2 10.4 19.2 22.2 





Chronicle _.._ 
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TABLE IV 
Percentage Analysis of Atomic Energy News Space 








Percentage Given To: 
Science, 
Research 


Policy, 
Politics 


News Space 
in Columns 


Percentage Given To: 
Wire, Feature Loc. Copy, 
News Stories Sp. Corr, 


History, 
Miscell. 





61.0 
33.8 
61.3 
56.9 
68.5 


29.6 
38.6 
24.8 
33.2 
18.5 


42.27 
17.11 
15.21 

9.66 
14.14 


Times 
Monitor 
Sun 
Tribune 
Chronicle 


9.4 
27.6 
13.8 

9.9 
13.0 


10.6 89.4 
43.0 57.0 
74.8 25.2 
94.8 5.2 
82.2 178 





science-research writing, and only 9.4 
per cent to background or historical 
pieces of the Hiroshima anniversary 
type. 

The same pattern was followed by 
the Sun, the Tribune, and the Chroni- 
cle. Only the Monitor showed, again, 
the balance which seemed to confound 
the month’s news emphasis. The Moni- 
tor gave only 33.8 per cent of its news 
type to politics, and spent 38.6 per cent 
of its news space on stories of science. 
Its space percentage on history, back- 
ground, and other stories was three 
times as high as that of the Times or 
the Tribune, and twice as high as the 
miscellaneous percentages shown by 
the Chronicle or the Sun. 


T IS difficult to present briefly spe- 

cific pictures of the local coverage 
in the five newspapers, but it should be 
said that much of the news at the local 
level was of trifling importance if meas- 
ured by its probable contribution to 
the reader’s store of atomic energy in- 
formation. Two examples will suffice. 
The Salt Lake Tribune once announced 
an atomic energy lecture to be given 
at a local engineering conference, the 
story being accompanied by a one-col- 
umn picture of the speaker. In Chicago 
the Sun was publishing early in Au- 
gust small stories of litigation over the 
site of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory for Atomic Research. None of these 


stories was more than a miscellaneous 
bit of atomic energy trivia—yet each, 
in its way, came about as close as any 
to the type of purely local story which 
might remind the reader that the devel. 
oping problem of the atom was coming 
nearer to his own home. 

There was an understandable tend- 
ency for the newspapers to stress the 
snarled atomic energy discussions at 
Lake Success. In the Times alone a 
dozen stories were on this theme, and 
the U. N. stalemate unquestionably was 
of major importance. Yet the total ef- 
fect of the month’s U. N. news was of 
preoccupation with atomic energy con- 
flict—and of hopeless bitterness re- 
ported, on occasion, with hopeless cir- 
cumlocution. 

For example, the reader who already 
felt ill at ease in the presence of the 
atom would be little encouraged to un- 
derstand a report such as this: 

LAKE SUCCESS, Aug. 9—(UP)—So- 
viet Delegate Andrei Gromyko replied 
Saturday to American charges of Rus 
sian delay in the United Nations Atomic 
energy negotiations by accusing the 
United States of dodging Russia’s atomic 
control proposals because they would 
prevent a permanent American monop- 
oly in the field of atomic energy. 

But there seemed little chance of mis- 
understanding in stories such as this 
one, filed by the United Press on Au- 
gust 2 when the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Isotopes Branch issued a re- 
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port covering twelve months of work in 
medical and other research: 

NEW YORK, Aug. 2—(UP)—Radio- 
active isotopes produced by atomic en- 
ergy are now being used in the treat- 
ment of six serious diseases, the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission dis- 
closed Saturday night. 

This standard news lead at least had 
the virtue of directness, and the story 
also explained for the lay reader the 
nature of the isotope. 

The Isotopes Branch report and the 
Washington-Los Alamos story of the new 
“tame bomb” atomic power process pro- 
duced the most notable atomic energy 
stories of the month. The Chicago Sun 
published the Associated Press isotopes 
story of almost two full columns, start- 
ing the story on page one with a report 
of U. N. bickering over control. The 
Times put its isotopes account on page 
one, using special correspondence. The 
Monitor, without a Sunday edition, did 
not use the story, and the Tribune used 
the UP report on an inside page. But 
the Chronicle, which on that date (Au- 
gust 3) used three and a half col- 
umns of atomic energy material, pub- 
lished a local report after checking on 
research developments in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The atomic power story was handled 
for the Times by its brilliant science 
writer, William L. Laurence, and on 
August 30 his story, running about a 
column and a half, was put in top posi- 
tion on page one under a three-column 
headline. On that same morning the 
Chronicle and the Tribune, service 
clients of the Times, also used the 
Laurence story, in shortened form, on 
their front pages. 

The Chronicle’s coverage, while not 
spectacular in August, still produced 
examples of effective treatment, includ- 
ing editorial page handling on two days 
just before the Hiroshima anniversary. 

Perhaps the best planned news job 
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of the month was handled by the Mon- 
itor, which on August 6 side-stepped 
the customary anniversary treatment to 
use a full-page report headed, “Canada 
and the Atom: Plutonium Pile Mounts 
—for Peace, Not Bombs.” The special 
story from Chalk River, Ont., was writ- 
ten by Herbert B. Nichols and was 
used with an art layout which included 
a photograph of an exploding atom. 
Two other Monitor writers had con- 
tributed to the roundup—William H. 
Stringer, with a research report headed, 
“Atomic Benisons, Unlimited: Progress, 
and Problems Ahead,” and John Allan 
May, with a London report, “Britain 
Rides the Atom.” 

These Monitor stories seemed to 
stand alone as representative of the 
highest type of coverage of the atom. 
The stories were brief, thoughtfully 
prepared and simply told. They were 
informative rather than “newsworthy.” 
They were of a caliber not matched by 
the other papers in August, for in gen- 
eral, throughout the month, there was 
a pattern to the presentation of the 
atomic story—a pattern attributable to 
the news itself, but more particularly 
to the press association handling of it. 

One point deserves note. None of the 
papers studied was giving its atomic 
energy news the over-play of atom-scare 
handling. Few stories were given spe- 
cial display at all and, so far as this 
examination was concerned, there was 
no case in which headline type tended 
to exaggerate the space totals. 


T IS relatively easy to show, in sum- 

mary, what five newspapers were 
doing with atomic energy coverage in 
August. The matter of atomic educa- 
tion is harder to evaluate. Yet this 
seemed to be the general picture for 
the month: 


1. The atom still was a potent news 
subject. 
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2. Space devoted to the subject in 
the five newspapers averaged almost a 
column a day for each, and ranged 
from the Tribune’s half-column to the 
Times’ average of a column and a half. 

3. There was a general tendency to 
depend on press association reports 
and a general weakness of coverage de- 
veloped locally. 

4. The emphasis on political aspects 
—except in the Monitor—outweighed 
others by more than two to one. 

5. Stress on atomic horror, shock, or 
sensation was almost totally absent in 
the five newspapers. 

6. Editorial and cartoon coverage 
was keyed strongly to the Hiroshima 
anniversary theme, yet there was little 
disposition to waste space on material 
of only historical importance. Attention 
was focused, generally, on atomic en- 
ergy as a future force in world politics 
or economy. 

7. There was a minimum of atomic 
science writing except for the major 
stories noted. It was a general impres- 
sion—although only an impression— 
that the science stories tended to be 
more lucid than did those in other 
areas. 

8. The press association coverage was 
routine and uninspired except, perhaps, 
for the UP and AP stories of the iso- 
topes report. In general, the news from 
all sources was poured into the stand- 
ard molds, many times with a lack of 
coherence which almost defied interest 
or understanding. Material handled on 
the local plane seemed to be of higher 
quality, but there was very little of it. 

9. If the newspapers were perform- 
ing the educational function that Mr. 
Lilienthal and others expected they 
were doing so entirely within the lim- 
its of traditional practices. Yet the im- 
pact of the atom on the reader must 
have been inescapable. The papers ap- 
peared to be printing the messages on 
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which public decisions of everlasting 
importance might rest. 

For the record, another view of the 
newspaper's role will be included here 
Paul C. Smith, editor and general map. 
ager of the Chronicle, was told of this 
survey when it was nearing completion 
because Mr. Smith was known to be ap 
editor who takes a thoughtful interes 
in atomic energy as a news problem. 
On September 2 Mr. Smith wrote: 


I am most certainly of the opinion 
that so far we in the practicing news 
paper profession have failed to mee 
fully our responsibilities in relation wp 
the atomic age. Although I derive m 
comfort from the fact, I do not believe 
our failure any greater than the failure 
of other contemporary institutions and 
their leaders, including . . . the state... 

Such thought as I have been able to 
give to this fundamental problem in the 
field of journalism has been related 
largely to human behaviorism vis-a-vis 
the bomb. It has led me to the not too 
specific and not too constructive conclu- 
sion that there is no danger in the bomb 
except when it is exploded—and an ex. 
plosive human behaviorism is fundamen. 
tally the detonator. Remove the detona- 
tor and we will neutralize the bomb. 

Obviously, even a journalist can knock 
himself out trying to figure out how to 
“remove the detonator.” Certainly tradi- 
tional statesmanship is accomplishing 
nothing in this direction. Neither is tra- 
ditional journalism . . . 

How then, when we have failed so far 
in this area, do we achieve a mass un- 
derstanding through the media of mass 
communications? . . . Maybe we can do 
no more than shed enough light to sug- 
gest the depth of the darkness. Maybe 
even that would be a step in the right 
direction. 


The key word is traditionalism. The 
newspapers in August 1947 were telling 
the atomic story and telling it as com: 
pletely and as well as they knew how. 
Yet, if the story is as big as the scien- 
tists say, newspapermen well may ask 
themselves if they are ready for the 
news coming up in August 1952 or Au- 
gust 1957. 
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By Lafe F. Allen 


yo BY THE TIME our military forces 
meet [2 had been in Japan a fortnight there 


ion t Mwere many obvious reasons for think- 
selien ng that the Allied occupation might 
failure @e successful to a degree surpassing 
s and /™bhe dreams of the most optimistic plan- 
te... Mhers. The conduct of the press of Japan, 
wp however, was not among these reasons. 


ndeed, no single facet of Japanese life 
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mass #mewspapers of Japan took the line that 
an do We are defeated but we hope the 
Aes 1 Americans will be as good winners as 


e are losers.” The Japanese journals 
ikewise stressed the view that the em- 
peror’s “benevolence,” and not crushing 
Allied military superiority, had ended 
he disastrous war. The implication was 
lso drawn that the occupying Ameri- 
ans were “guests” of the Japanese em- 
pire, an inference that Allied officials 
ere not long in correcting. 

General MacArthur’s statement on 
peptember 9, 1945, outlining the policy 
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ffect of Allied Occupation 
On the Press of Japan 


A former Detroit Times reporter, the author obtained 
material for this article while serving as a Military 
Government officer in Japan. He received the M.A. 
degree at the University of Missouri and is now a 
graduate student at the University of Chicago. 


which would be followed by the occu- 
pation forces was greeted by the Jap- 
anese press as an “agreement” rather 
than the terms of a victor imposed upon 
a defeated nation. The Nippon Times, 
learning from the MacArthur statement 
that the Japanese would be subjected 
to American military control, pouted 
editorially: “If we are going to have a 
military government, we would rather 
have our own military.” * 

There was much “national self-flag- 
ellation” by editorial and political lead- 
ers during the first weeks of the occu- 
pation of Japan, the New York Times 
pointed out in a dispatch from Tokyo 
on September 17, 1945, but this scourg- 
ing was “aimless and circuitous.” “They 
did not name names, they spoke in gen- 
eral moralities, and they hedged in their 
accusations against war leaders,” the 
Times said. “There was another type 
of Japanese who in the first two weeks 
of the American occupation took ad- 
vantage of our initially easy-going pol- 
icy to disseminate propaganca mini- 
mizing the Japanese defeat and war re- 
sponsibility.” * 

During the war Japanese newspapers 
had been reduced in size to a single 
sheet printed on both sides. The news 
content was rigidly controlled by the 
government, which considered the na- 
tion’s newspapers as propaganda media 


1New York Tones, at. 10, 1945. 
2 Ibid., Sept. 18, 
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right up to the time of surrender. Con- 
trol over editorial content was main- 
tained by the forced use of government 
press handouts and pre-publication cen- 
sorship. A sameness marked the ap- 
pearance of all newspapers and little 
opportunity for even the simplest ex- 
pression for a free press existed. Con- 
trol likewise was maintained through 
allocations of scarce newsprint. 

Domei, the government’s official news 
agency, exercised a monopoly so pow- 
erful that no paper could exist without 
its services. Domei was much more than 
a news service, according to Mark 
Gayn, American newspaperman with 
years of experience in the Orient. 
Shortly before the Japanese surrender, 
Gayn wrote, “It is also one of the main 
pillars of a totalitarian Japan, a keeper 
of morale, a superb instrument of prop- 
aganda. Begotten by the army nine 
years ago, it has since played a major 
role in every one of Japan’s wars.” * 

Japanese newspapermen, who recog- 
nize a good story as quickly as their 
contemporaries in the United States, 
had a field day during the first few 
weeks of the occupation. Freed from 
military censorship restrictions which 
plagued Allied correspondents, the Ja- 
panese newsmen scooped their Ameri- 
can rivals time after time. A notable 
beat was the exclusive report by the 
Japanese press on the arrival of the 
first American troops at Atsugi Air- 
drome in late August 1945. U. S. re- 
porters who wanted to go along to 
cover the story were “entangled in 
army red tape in Okinawa,” explained 
Time magazine.‘ The same awareness 
of news values was evidenced by three 
Japanese reporters who interviewed 
American correspondents visiting Hiro- 
shima on September 3, 1945, and 


* Mark Gayn, “A Million Words of Poi- 
son,” The Saturday Evening Post, 217 :22, 
June 16, 1945. 

*“Scoop,” Time, 46:58, Sept. 10, 1945. 
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wanted to know the role of the atomi 
bomb in future warfare. 

So regularly and thoroughly dij 
Domei scoop Allied correspondents 
early occupation stories that the latter 
protested vigorously to General Mac. 
Arthur’s public relations officer on Sep. 
tember 9, 1945. The irate reporter 
told Lt. Col. Richard Powell, Macar. 
thur’s assistant public relations chie/, 
that it was unfair that they should be 
subjected to censorship regulations 
while no check was made on news dis 
seminated by Domei. Domei, according 
to the Allied correspondents, was not 
only passing on occupation develop- 
ments to the Japanese public but als 
was sending news to the United State: 
by short wave “in violation of orders.” 
“We are being made the laughing stock 
of the world for getting beaten on our 
own news,” complained one of the cor. 
respondents.” 


IRST OF a series of untrue re 

ports of atrocities allegedly com- 
mitted by American troops occurred on 
September 4, 1945, when Domei told 
of six cases of brutality and _ thirty: 
eight cases of looting and other unlaw- 
ful conduct. Domei followed up this 
story with the following advice to Jap- 
anese women: “As to resisting the at: 
tackers, as a last resort for self-defense 
one should bite, scratch, and tear of 
insignia to be used as evidence.” Domei 
also cautioned Japanese women to weal 
their clothing “conservatively,” while 
all Japanese were warned not to dis 
play their watches or fountain pens. 
Domei hinted broadly that such a dis 
play was an invitation to theft by oc 
cupation forces. 

Frank L. Kluckhohn, New York Times 
correspondent, flatly accused Domei of 
“faking incidents involving America 
troops—booming them, in fact, in Jap 


5 New York Times, Sept. 10, 1945. 
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anese-language papers.” Kluckhohn 
said that Domei knew the effect these 
items had on the Japanese public as 
well as on the Americans. “While a 
few incidents are bound to occur where 
any army is involved,” he wrote, “most 
of the agency’s reports are fiction. They 
tend to show, however, that the chau- 
vinists in authoritative places are still 
at work here.” ° 

Despite General MacArthur’s warn- 
ing to the Japanese press to stop print- 
ing false and destructive criticism of the 
Allied powers, Domei continued to re- 
port alleged American atrocities. The 
news agency claimed that “on Septem- 
ber 12 alone, seventeen cases of looting 
and robbery by American soldiers in 
Tokyo were reported.” On September 
15, MacArthur’s patience snapped and 
he ordered Domei suspended. After a 
shutdown of eighteen hours, he per- 
mitted the news agency to reopen under 
strict censorship. The shutdown order 
was rescinded only after conferences 
between SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) and Domei 
agents, in which the Japanese news rep- 
resentatives were reminded bluntly 
that Japan was a defeated nation and 
that Domei would take its orders from 
occupation authorities. 

“General MacArthur has been dis- 
pleased at the tendency of the Japanese 
press, particularly Domei, to assume 
that Japan enjoyed equal status with 
other nations and as such possessed 
prerogatives of sovereignty in dealing 
with American occupation forces,” 
George E. Jones wrote in a dispatch 
to the New York Times on September 
15, 1945. “For the first two weeks Jap- 
anese newspapermen continued to op- 
erate freely and columns in the local 
press dealt extensively with the alleged 
‘atrocities’ by the occupation troops 
and with a free-handed discussion of 





*New York Times, Sept. 9, 1945. 
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the Allies’ obligation for ‘fairness and 
justice’ for Japan.” ‘ 

On September 15, 1945, General 
MacArthur, through his chief of cen- 
sorship, Col. Donald Hoover, served 
notice on the Japanese press that a 
“100 per cent censorship was effective 
at once.” 

“General MacArthur desires it to be 
understood that the Allied powers do 
not regard Japan as an equal in any 
way,” Colonel Hoover told leading Jap- 
anese newspapermen. “The tone of 
the colored news you have been pre- 
senting to the public gives the impres- 
sion that the Supreme Commander has 
been negotiating with the Japanese gov- 
ernment.” Colonel Hoover told the 
newsmen that MacArthur would dic- 
tate to, not negotiate with, the Japanese 
government. Hoover said the Japanese 
press had shown that it could not be 
entrusted with the “latitude provided 
under the first benign censorship.” 
“You have revealed your lack of good 
faith in handling the news,” Hoover 
declared, in announcing new censorship 
regulations. 

On September 18, 1945, General 
MacArthur decreed a forty-eight hour 
suspension for Asahi, which had a na- 
tional daily circulation in excess of 
three million, for printing propaganda- 
tinted headlines and inflammatory news 
and editorial comment. For three days 
prior to the MacArthur suspension or- 
der, Asahi scoffed at the atrocities at- 
tributed to Japanese troops and ac- 
cused the United States of violating in- 
ternational law by unleashing atomic 
bomb attacks on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Asahi asserted that the United 
States stands for the slogan “justice 
and power.” 

“Accordingly,” commented this pub- 
lication, “it cannot deny that the use 
of the atomic bombs and attacks on 


” 


™New York Times, Sept. 15, 1945. 
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hospital ships are violations of inter- 
national law more than the use of poi- 
son gas.” * In an editorial published on 
September 17, in which an American 
report on Japanese atrocities was dis- 
cussed, Asahi declared: 


The American army maintained that 
the contents of the report came from 
reliable sources and that proof of it may 
be offered if necessary. Virtually all Jap- 
anese who have read the report are 
unanimous in saying that the atrocities 
are hardly believable.’ 

Asahi also contended editorially that 
the Japanese atrocity report was put 
out to overshadow Japanese press re- 
ports of outrages “committed by some 
of the American soldiers in Japan.” “If 
the Japanese lost their chance to win 
over the Filipinos by their outrages,” 
Asahi argued, “this point applies also 
to the Allied forces now in Japan.” ” 

Two days after the Asahi suspension, 
General MacArthur suspended the Eng- 
lish-language Nippon Times for twenty- 
four hours for failing to submit copy 
for censorship prior to publication. 


AC ARTHUR issued his Press 

Code for Japan on September 19, 
1945, which set forth a ten-point pro- 
gram for censorship requiring all news 
to adhere strictly to the truth, forbid- 
ding criticism of the Allied powers, and 
penalizing the distortion of news for 
propaganda purposes. On September 
24, a directive entitled “Disassociation 
of Press from Government” was issued 
by MacArthur in a move to break up 
the Japanese government’s monopoly of 
news, which in the past had turned the 
nation’s newspapers into vehicles of 
nationalistic propaganda. Under the 
September 24 directive the Japanese 
government was ordered to eliminate 
government-created barriers to dissem- 


* New York Times, Sept. 19, 1945. 
* Loc. cit. 
%” Loc. cit. 


ination of news and to remove itsel{ 
from direct or indirect control of news. 
papers and news agencies. General 
MacArthur also ordered that no pref. 
erential treatment be accorded to any 
news agency—thus ending the long and 
exclusive reign of Domei, which had 
been used extensively by the Japanese 
government to funnel propaganda to the 
masses. “By means of this order,” said 
MacArthur, “the Domei news agency, 
long a government-subsidized organiza. 
tion charged with the dissemination of 
propaganda, is stripped of its special 
privileges and is made subject to com- 
petition from whatever news services 
choose to enter the field.” Deprived of 
its official support, Domei’s board of 
directors met on September 30, 1945, 
and voted the agency’s dissolution ef. 
fective October 31, 1945.” 

On September 29, 1945, General 
MacArthur took what the Associated 
Press termed “the strongest action he 
has taken against the Japanese govern- 
ment,” when he ordered it to discon- 
tinue immediately all efforts to censor, 
suppress, or control any form of public 
opinion, whether spoken or written. 
MacArthur’s forceful action came a few 
hours after the Japanese Home Minis- 
try banned distribution of issues of 
Mainichi, Asahi, and Yomiuri which 
carried accounts of interviews with Em- 
peror Hirohito by Huge Baillie, presi- 
dent of the United Press, and Frank 
Kluckhohn of the New York Times. 
The ban was ordered, said representa- 
tives of the Japanese government, on 
the grounds that the interviews “would 
have a bad effect on the Japanese peo- 
ple.” To forestall any similar action in 
the future, General MacArthur, through 
his civilian censorship section, told the 

“4 When Domei discontinued operation on 
Oct. 31, 1945, it was succeeded by two pri- 
vate enterprises Kyodo Tsushin-Sha, a co 
operative organization patterned after the 
Associated 


s, and Jiji, a stock com- 
pany. 











Japanese sharply: “The Japanese gov- 
ernment forthwith will render inopera- 
tive procedures for enforcement of 
peacetime and wartime restrictions of 
freedom of press and communication.” 
MacArthur said that “only such restric- 
tions as specifically approved by SCAP 
would be permitted in the censorship 
of newspapers and other publications, 
wireless and transoceanic telephone and 
cable, internal telephone and telegraph, 
mail, motion pictures, or any other 
form of written or spoken word.” 
Japan’s press was charged with sys- 
tematically ignoring certain subjects, 
distortion, a lack of “full and frank 
discussion” of war criminals, and a 
“remarkable similarity in the policies 
of newspapers on certain issues,” by 
Col. Ken R. Dyke, chief of SCAP’s 
Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion, at a meeting in Tokyo on October 
24, 1945, attended by Japanese news- 
paper representatives. Colonel Dyke 
cited the press treatment of General 
MacArthur’s directive guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and thought to the 
Japanese people as “only one example” 
of the type of reporting to which he 
objected. According to Colonel Dyke, 
liberal groups regarded the order as a 
“virtual Magna Charta for Japan,” but 
the press and radio, he charged, had 
done virtually nothing to explain the 
historic significance of the document. 
Colonel Dyke said that the newspa- 
pers simply contented themselves with 
presenting the text of the order with a 
“few perfunctory comments.” The 
SCAP spokesman called on Japanese 
newspapers to explain SCAP’s orders 
in terms that the people would under- 
stand and that would serve to encour- 
age them to use their new rights. Dyke 
said that his section had received com- 
plaints that articles and letters asking 
for drastic changes in the imperial in- 


stitution had been suppressed by the 
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newspapers, a move counter to a Mac- 
Arthur directive calling for unrestricted 
discussion of the imperial house. 
While acknowledging that the Jap- 
anese had shown “considerable prog- 
ress” in the direction of a free press 
since the arrival of American forces, 
Colonel Dyke urged “fuller treatment 
of foreign news.” Dyke disavowed any 
desire of the American military to lay 
down a blueprint for the press. He did, 
however, call to the attention of the 
newspaper representatives the impor- 
tance of the following four points: 
1—Reporting domestic and foreign 
news fully and truthfully. 
2—Explaining adequately the aims 
and activities of the occupation forces. 
3—Permitting and encouraging free 
discussion of all issues that have a 
bearing on the welfare of the Japanese 
people. 
4—Providing all segments of respon- 
sible public opinion with equal arcess 
to the channels of public expression. 


HE RESULTS of this conference 

became apparent in a few days, 
General MacArthur reported in his Sep- 
tember-October Summation of WNon- 
Military Activities in Japan and Korea. 
“Analysis of the daily Japanese news- 
papers revealed better coverage of for- 
eign news and efforts to explain the sig- 
nificance of events which had taken 
place under the occupation,” MacAr- 
thur said. 

General MacArthur pointed out that 
an immediate problem upon occupation 
and one which was a potential means 
of press control was that of paper sup- 
ply. He added that paper had been dis- 
tributed through private organizations 
of publishers which could refuse paper 
to non-members or to those whom it 
wished to suppress, and that control 
was also exercised by the government 
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over the distribution agencies. Accord- 
ingly, the supreme commander issued 
a directive on October 26, 1945, strip- 
ping the private agencies of the right 
to allocate newsprint and directed that 
such power be lodged in the Japanese 
government by November 1, where 
SCAP could watch the situation more 
closely. To insure that the Japanese 
government did not withhold paper al- 
locations to publications which had 
adopted an anti-government line, SCAP 
directed that complete monthly state- 
ments be made to Allied Headquarters 
regarding all publishers whose requests 
for paper were rejected. 

In his November progress report on 
the occupation MacArthur noted 
“marked improvement” in the “selec- 
tion and reporting of local and foreign 
news.” “Public issues which were 
treated with half-hearted interest at 
the beginning of the month,” said the 
Allied commander, “are now attacked 
with vigor.” He continued: 


Solutions to problems of procurement, 
transportation, issues of food and coal 
remain the most important problems in 
the news. These were augmented by crit- 
icisms of government officials, announce- 
ments of renewed activities in social and 
political parties, discussions of labor 
movements and problems, critical obser- 
vations of the Zaibatsu, and the demands 
for land reform. Full and open discus- 
sions of the Imperial institutions, war 
criminals, and the aim of the Occupa- 
tion Forces increased. Newspapers com- 
mented favorably on SCAP guidance of 
Japan’s social, economic, and financial 
destiny, and criticized Japanese govern- 
ment’s failure to take any initiative in 
these matters. Papers which formerly 
underplayed news and public opinion 
are printing factual information. Jap- 
anese newspapers are beginning to 
grasp the significance of “freedom of 
expression,” ” 





22 Summation of Non-Military Activities 
Scwes and Korea, No. 2, Nov. 1945, p. 


Editors of SCAP’s Press Analysis, 
who with editors of the Prefecturg 
Press Analysis scan the editorial anj 
news columns of Japanese metropolitan 
and provincial newspapers every day, 
noted in March 1946 that for the firs 
time in Japanese history caricatures of 
the Emperor appeared in the Japanese 
press. Hitherto, laws pertaining to les 
majesty and strict censorship and con. 
vention had never permitted, without 
the sanction of the Imperial Household 
Ministry, any pictorial representation 
of the emperor, the imperial family, or 
even the imperial crest. 

The precedent - shattering cartoons 
were published in the Communist 
newspaper Akahata (Red Flag), which 
resumed publication in October 1945 
following an _ eleven-year shutdown 
caused by governmental suppression. 
One of the drawings showed Gaku 
Sano, an apostate Communist, trying 
to chain a foot (representing the 
people) to a sword firmly stuck in the 
ground. The sword had on its hilt the 
imperial chrysanthemum and the hilt 
itself was molded in the shape of Hi- 
rohito’s profile. The caption read: 
“The one-nation socialism of Gaku 
Sano—‘We shall shackle the Emperor 
directly to the people.’” 

On the reverse side of the same pa- 
per appeared a drawing of Hirohito 
in civilian clothes, bowing with raised 
hat. The caption read: “The Emperor 
as he appeared on the streets—'Is it 
that you haven’t enough food? Ah so. 
You'll give due consideration to Us 
and to Our parties at the time of the 
elections, won’t you please?’” 

The prefectural or provincial news- 
papers of Japan, reflecting perhaps the 
innate conservatism of Japan’s rural 
areas, generally hewed to a middle-of- 
the-road policy on all major issues. 
The emperor system, religion, wat 
guilt, and other such subjects were 
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treated gingerly long after the Tokyo 
journals began taking positive stands 
on these questions. From the outset 
of the occupation, prefectural editors 
seemed suspicious of the freedom of- 
fered them and for the most part only 
those internal problems which seemed 
“safe” received editorial attention. As 
the months passed, however, the pre- 
fectural editors gradually came to the 
realization that the only restrictions un- 
der which they operated were those 
imposed by a liberal Allied press code. 

“Thus, slowly but steadily, journals 
are beginning to broach those elements 
of the news which were long taboo in 
Japanese publication circles,” editors 
of SCAP’s Prefectural Press Analysis 
observed on March 23, 1946. 

It was also in March 1946 that Gen- 
eral MacArthur reported in his Sum- 
mation of Non-Military Activities in 
Japan that “improvement of news treat- 
ment and the increasing development 
of the characteristics of a free and 
democratic press are evident each 
month.” “Editorials are becoming 
more soundly based,” MacArthur de- 
clared. “Both sides of controversial is- 
sues are presented and reporting is 
showing a greater responsibility. The 
mixing of editorial and news materials 
has diminished.” 


O DISCUSSION of early occupa- 

tion press history would be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
labor movements which swept top war- 
time executives from powerful Jap- 
anese journals such as Asahi, Mainichi, 
and Yomiuri, whose combined national 
daily circulation exceeded seven mil- 
lion. In October 1945 four thousand 
workers of Asahi demanded new lead- 
ership for Japan’s press in general and 
for their own publication in particular. 
The employees petitioned Asahi offi- 
cials to turn over editorial direction of 


the paper’s Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyushu 
branches to the employees. Resigna- 
tion of Asahi’s ranking executives and 
directors also was demanded by the 
workers, who charged their superiors 
with circulating militarist propaganda 
during the war. After several days of 
discussion, Asahi’s president, Nagataka 
Murayama, and the chairman of the 
board, Seiichi Ueno, both members of 
the families which founded this famous 
and influential publication, withdrew 
from active management of Asahi, al- 
though they still retained their finan- 
cial interest. 

On October 23, 1945, employees of 
Yomiuri, which at that time had a cir- 
culation of more than a million and 
a half, made demands on the manage- 
ment of their publication similar to 
those advanced by the Asahi workers, 
while on October 31 Mainichi em- 
ployees were successful in obtaining 
the resignation of ranking executives 
of that giant Japanese daily, Asahi’s 
national rival in the field of Japanese 
journalism. 

On October 29, 1945, United Press 
reported that more than a thousand 
Socialists gathered outside the office of 
Yomiuri to join that newspaper’s em- 
ployees in demanding a war criminal 
trial for Matsutaro Shoriki, president 
of the publication, and resignation of 
Yomiuri’s board of directors. Shoriki 
was charged by the demonstrators with 
collaborating with the “militarists, the 
Zaibatsu, and warmongering bureau- 
crats,” a view subsequently shared by 
SCAP, which ordered Shoriki’s arrest 
in December 1945 as a Class A war 
crimes suspect. Shortly before his in- 
carceration in Sugamo prison, Shoriki 
capitulated to his employees and quit 
his post. He also agreed to dispose of 
at least 30 per cent of his stock and 
to reorganize Yomiuri into an open cor- 
poration. Shoriki agreed to the estab- 
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lishment of an administrative council to 
advise on editorial, personnel, and bus- 
iness policy, while the paper’s newly 
formed union was recognized as the 
collective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployees. Tsunego Baba, veteran Jap- 
anese journalist whose writings were 
suppressed during the war years be- 
cause of his liberal views, was named 
as Shoriki’s successor. 

With the possible exception of 
Yomiuri and the Hokkaido Shimbun, 
both of which were dominated by left- 
wing union members in the early occu- 
pational period,” the employees of 
most Japanese newspapers made a sin- 
cere effort to comply with Allied press 
policies, despite their unorthodox ous- 
ter of certain of their superiors. Robert 
McLean, president of the Associated 
Press, who visited Japan in February 
1946 made the following observation 
pertaining to the subject of employee- 
control of Japanese newspapers in a 
letter to this writer: 


One of the interesting situations at 
the time of my visit to Japan arose 
from the effort of the employees of one 
of the oldest and largest newspapers to 
put into practice the doctrines which we 
are discussing.* The employees had 
taken over the entire management and 
direction of the property. The publisher 
and owner had been divested of author- 
ity and retained his title only by suf- 
ferance of the employees. Whether this 
situation still continues I do not know. 
It was apparent, however, that they were 
making an earnest effort to carry out 
the directives of the military government 
and it appeared that they felt at the 
time at least, that their procedure was 
not undemocratic in nature. 


% Staff reorganizations on both papers, 
together with numerous conferences with 
SCAP officials, resulted finally in the elim- 
ination of practices which had kept these 
two publications in constant hot water with 
MacArthur’s headquarters in the early 
months of the occupation. 

4 Mr. McLean is here referring to a dis- 
cussion which he and the writer of this 
paper conducted by correspondence on de- 
mocracy and the Japanese press. 


The freedom granted the Japaney 
press by SCAP’s far-reaching press oy. 
ders prompted the following commen 
in late September 1945 by New York 
Times Correspondent Lindesay Pr. 
rott: 

The long-muzzled Japanese press 4). 
ready has begun to debate such subject; 
as woman suffrage and the overhaul of 
the educational system . . . Tokyo news. 
papers, both editorially and in letter 
to the editors, are now calling for ejec. 
tion of the “bureaucrats” from gover. 
ment offices in a manner reminiscent oj 
sections of the American press under 
the New Deal regime.” 

And in a long dispatch from Tokyo 
on October 2, 1945, the New York 
Times pointed out that the Japanese 
press and its readers, “perhaps en. 
couraged by General Douglas Mac. 
Arthur’s series of crackdowns on old 
practices of propaganda and censor. 
ship, now have quietly begun to air 
a whole series of. complaints against 
present conditions in conquered Japan 
and to place the blame for at least 
part of the empire’s current misfor- 
tunes on ‘bureaucratic’ Imperial off. 
cials.” 

“The situation is something novel in 
these islands,” the Times reported, 
“where during the war ‘thought police’ 
and spies would have prevented even 
the private utterance of such state 
ments which are now being made pub 
licly in large Tokyo dailies.” ” 

Admittedly the press of Japan did 
little at the outset of the occupation to 
inspire hope in the use of this medium 
in furthering occupational aims. 
Sparked by Domei, the government's 
mendacious propaganda factory, the 
Japanese press belittled the occupation, 
derided it, and plain lied about it. The 


% New York Times, Sept. 30, 1945. 
% New York Times, Oct. 3, 1945. 
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Japanese press likewise was slow to 
utilize the freedom which it had been 
accorded under a liberal press policy 
—a fact readily understandable in view 
of the stiff censorship regulations which 
Japan’s militarists had used for years 
to gag the nation’s newspapers. 

From this unpropitious beginning the 
progress recorded by the Japanese press 
during the first year of the occupation 
was nothing short of amazing. Sidney 
B. Whipple, former assistant executive 
editor of the New York World-Telegram 
and later Scripps-Howard correspond- 
ent in Japan, recognized this fact when 
he wrote in August 1946: 

At the outset let me say that the 
Japanese press, as a whole, has shown 
even in these short twelve months an 
astonishing and gratifying advancement 
towards truth and freedom. Above all, I 
believe it has absorbed and profited by 


acceptance of the first tenet laid down 
nearly a year ago by the Supreme Com- 
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mander—“News must adhere strictly to 

the truth.” 

The about-face of the Japanese press, 
which cannot be minimized when eval- 
uating the reasons behind the spectac- 
ular success of the Allied occupation, 
can be attributed largely to the follow- 
ing five factors: 

1—Imposition of Allied press censor- 
ship which on the whole has been lib- 
eral. 

2—Break-up of Domei’s tight mo- 
nopoly on news. 

3—Intelligent, critical, and timely 
guidance of Japan’s press by SCAP 
officials charged with the responsibility 
of democratizing this important me- 
dium of information and education. 

4—Elimination of Japanese govern- 
mental censorship. 

5—Purge of warmongering publish- 
ers by their own employees. 


7 Nippon Times, Aug. 24, 1946. 
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A Survey of the Japanese 
Daily Press as of April 1947 


TOTAL of 139 dailies of general 

news coverage are issued in Japan, 
with an aggregate daily circulation of 
over twenty million copies. Of these, 
thirteen papers, with 5,800,000 circula- 
tion, are published in Tokyo; and six 
with 3,680,000 circulation, in Osaka. 
Thus nearly half the daily circulation 
of Japanese newspapers is held by pa- 
pers concentrated in the country’s two 
largest cities. Kyoto has five dailies, 
with a total of 380,000; and Nagoya 
has three, with a total of 920,000. Only 
four other Japanese cities can count 
total daily circulations of as much as 
200,000, and they get into the list 
mainly by virtue of one large news- 
paper each—Fukuoka, with Nishi Nip- 
pon Shimbun, 528,000; Sapporo (on the 
northern island of Hokkaido), with 
Hokkaido Shimbun, 600,000; Moji (on 
the southern island of Kyushu), with 
Mainichi Shimbun, 537,000; and Ko- 
kura (also on Kyushu), with Asahi 
Shimbun, 564,000. The remaining dai- 
lies are distributed among eighty cities, 
three-fourths of which have only one 
daily. In addition to the cities named 
above, only Gifu and Sendai have as 
many as three dailies. 


* Dr. Mott, dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, spent 
March and April 1947 as consultant of (a) 
Japanese newspaper leaders on democratic 

ress practices and (b) Japanese university 
aculties on education for journalism. The 
author uses the present tense with the un- 
derstanding that the “present’’ referred to 
is April 1947. 
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By Frank Luther Mott* 


The number of Japanese papers has 
declined in ten years by 85 per cent. 
The decline was small in 1938-39, but 
in 1940-41 it was 36 per cent annually. 
In 1942, at government “suggestion,” 
combinations of the surviving papers 
left one daily in each ken, or district, 
outside of the largest cities. In the past 
year there has been an increase of about 
20 per cent in the number of dailies. 
Throughout all these changes the ag. 
gregate circulation has varied by per- 
haps 25 per cent, but it is now about 
what it was ten years ago. 

Statistics of the numbers of Japanese 
papers are somewhat tricky, since cer- 
tain groups, or chains, are often 
counted as single papers. In the figures 
above they are computed separately. 
Three groups are so important in the 
general picture of Japanese journalism 
as to deserve special notice here. 

Asahi Shimbun Sha (Morning-Sun 
Newspaper Company) was founded in 
Osaka in 1879 by Ryuhei Murayama, 
one of the greatest of Japanese jour- 
nalists in the Meiji era. The Osaka 
Asahi flourished, and in 1888 the 
Tokyo Asahi was begun. These papers 
were conducted in a liberal tradition 
for many years; they established con- 
nections with the London Times, the 
New York Times, and the Associated 
Press; they built up circulations of 
over a million each, covering the cen- 
tral island of Honshu; and they in- 
stalled two of the greatest newspaper 
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plants in the East, equipped with Hoe 
presses. In 1935, three years before its 
surrender to the militarists of the cur- 
rent government, the company estab- 
lished the Seibu (now Kokura) Asahi 
in the southern island of Kyushu. 
These three papers are connected by 
private telephones, telephoto, short- 
wave wireless, and wire telesenders and 
receivers. Before the war they had their 
own planes. The Tokyo paper now has 
1,327,000 circulation, Osaka 1,462,000, 
and Kokura 564,000. Nagataka Mura- 
yama and Seiichi Ueno are the chief 
owners of Asahi; Chu Hasebe is the 
managing director of the Tokyo paper. 

Asahi’s rival group is composed of 
Mainichi Shimbun’s Osaka, Tokyo, and 
Moji (in Kyushu) papers. Mainichi 
(the word means “Every Day”) also 
began in Osaka: Hikoichi Motoyama, 
manager of one of the gigantic all- 
purpose companies of the times, bought 
the Nippo, a small paper, and put 
Osamu Watanabe in charge. The two 
Watanabes, Osamu and his son Mino- 
jiro, were at the helm of Osaka Maini- 
chi until the death of the latter in 1924, 
and set a great pace for enterprise and 
initiative in news-gathering. The Tokyo 
Nichi-Nichi, which had been founded 
in 1872, was taken over in the nineties; 
and each of the two papers ran its 
circulation to over a million before 
World War II. Other provincial papers 
were founded or purchased throughout 
the empire, including the Kyushu 
Mainichi at Moji. But in the war con- 
solidations of 1942-43 these were all 
lost except the Kyushu paper, and in- 
deed, Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi- 
Nichi were for a time issued as one. 
From this ordeal three papers have 
emerged—Osaka Mainichi, with 1,500,- 
000 circulation; Tokyo Mainichi, with 
1,450,000; and Kyushu Mainichi, with 
538,000. The ownership of the three 
publications is in the hands of em- 
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ployees.* These papers have much the 
same connection as those of the Asahi 
group, and the two chains are very sim- 
ilar in equipment, size, and influence. 
Different is the organization of Hok- 
kaido Shimbun. Hokkaido is the Alaska 
of Japan, much less thickly settled 
than Honshu, or even Kyushu. Hok- 
kaido Shimbun, Shizuo Abe president, 
has twenty editions, published at the 
home office at Sapporo and three 
branches in Asahikawa, Hakodate, and 
Kushiro. Kushiro is twelve hours from 
Sapporo, but Hokkaido Shimbun’s va- 
rious editions are closely knit. Their 
aggregate circulation is 850,000. 


HE LARGEST circulation in Ja- 

pan is that of the Tokyo Yomiuri 
(“Reading - Selling,” or “News for 
Sale!”). It was founded in 1874 and 
built itself into a strong position in 
the decade preceding the war largely 
through an emphasis on sports, finance, 
and politics. In the combinations of 
1942 it was consolidated with the 
Tokyo Hochi, founded in 1872 by 
friends of Marquis Okuma and later 
owned by Seiji Noma, the “magazine 
king.” In the war years Yomiuri-Hochi 
gained on its competitors, reaching 
nearly two million circulation in 1944. 
Both the Yomiuri and Hochi buildings 
were gutted by incendiary bombs in 
1945, but repairs have proceeded sat- 
isfactorily. Today, with a circulation 
of 1,700,000, Yomiuri is not only the 
largest but surely one of the best pa- 
pers in Japan, and Tsunego Baba, its 
president, is one of the country’s great- 
est journalists. 
- The “Big Three” in Tokyo—Asahi, 
Mainichi, and Yomiuri—rely very little 
on street sales. Asahi, for example, 


Es 


*Of 100,000 shares, 56,000 are owned by 
1,124 employees; and a Mainichi Society 
owns another 40,000, which it manages for 
mutual benefits. The remaining 4,000 are 
—, owned by organizations within Mai- 
nichi. 
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sells only 5 per cent of its Tokyo dis- 
tribution on the street. But Tokyo’s 
fourth paper and its only big evening 
paper, Tokyo Shimbun, sells a large 
part of its 405,000 circulation from 
pavement “stands.” Tokyo Shimbun 
represents a wartime consolidation of 
Miyako Shimbun and Kokumin Shim- 
bun, founded respectively in 1884 and 
1890. It is managed by Yeisuke 
Fukuda, with his son Kyosuke, edu- 
cated at Dartmouth and Missouri, as 
managing editor. 

Osaka also has a paper which de- 
pends largely on street sales — the 
Osaka Shimbun. It also represents a 
1942 merger of two papers, the Jiji 
and the Yukan-Osaka, which had been 
founded in 1905 and 1922 respectively. 
It has a circulation of 264,000, of 
which 90 per cent is said to be street 
sales. It has a news-exchange agree- 
ment with the Yomiuri. Matsutaro 
Shoriki, imprisoned last year as a war 
criminal suspect,* formerly owned a 
large share in this paper, as well as 
a controlling interest in Yomiuri. 

Two other Tokyo papers should be 
mentioned. The Nippon Keizai Shim- 
bun (Japan Economic Newspaper) was 
founded as a weekly in 1876 and made 
a daily in 1885. It has numbered on 
its board of directors some of the lead- 
ing financiers of the country, and 
Americans call it “the Wall Street 
Journal of Japan.” Its president now 
is Toshia Obama. Its 272,000 circula- 
tion is widely distributed throughout 
the empire. It has a lively competitor 
in the field of finance in Osaka’s 
Sangyo Keizai Shimbun. The other 
Tokyo paper not to be neglected is the 
Nippon Times, an English-language 
daily with somewhat over 50,000 cir- 
culation. It is the successor of the 


*Shoriki was released as a war criminal 
in Sept. 1947 but will undoubtedly be 
purged as a journalist. He still owns con- 
siderable Yomiuri stock. 


Japan Advertiser, founded in 1890 by 
Arthur May Knapp, a Unitarian mis 
sionary, under whom it was only on 
of half a dozen negligible foreign sheet; 
in Tokyo. But in 1908 Ben W. Fleisher 
took it over and made it an influential 
and famous paper. For years it was ; 
proving-ground for Missouri School o! 
Journalism graduates and other amb). 
tious young American journalists in the 
Orient. But in 1940 the Fleishers were 
forced out by the militarists and their 
paper was combined with the Japa 
Times, founded in 1897 by associates 
of Prince Ito; the combination has 
emerged from the war under the title 
Nippon Times, with Kiyoshi Togasaki 
as president of the board. The only 
other English-language dailies in Ja. 
pan are the English edition of the 
Mainichi, now published in two half. 
size pages, ar.’ Stars and Stripes. 

The largest paper outside of Tokyo 
and Osaka is Chubu Nippon Shimbun, 
of Nagoya. It claims a circulation of 
772,000 and represents another of the 
wartime mergers. 

Advertising has never been as im- 
portant to Japanese papers as to those 
of the United States; and now that 
newsprint is so severely curtailed, this 
characteristic is accentuated. During 
the war, government pressure led news- 
papers to place a 20 per cent limit on 
the proportion of their space to be 
devoted to advertising, but to raise 
their rates by 400 or 500 per cent. 
This arrangement still prevails, and it 
allows most newspapers actually to 
realize more from their half-page or 
less of advertising they now run in 
their two-page papers than they for- 
merly made from a much larger space 
quota. Few papers, however, receive 
as much as 40 per cent of their income 
from advertising. The big ones receive 
a much smaller proportion than that; 
the Tokyo Asahi, for example, actually 
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gets less than 10 per cent of its revenue 
from advertising. The rates of all the 
million-circulation papers are 200 yen 
a column line (centimeter). 

Advertising agencies, which num- 
bered about 200 before the war, were 
reduced to twelve at the time of the 
government-enforced consolidations in 
the newspaper business in 1942-43. 
There are now a few more than that. 
They get a 15 per cent commission, 
though there is a kind of wholesale 
space-buying and resale system affect- 
ing about a fifth of the space which 
agencies handle that doubles their 
commission. The largest agency is 
Nippon Dempo, which is said to handle 
30 per cent of all Japanese agency 
business. 


HE LEADING news agency since 

the war is Kyodo Tsushin Sha 
(Mutual Wire Service Company), 
lineal descendant of the old govern- 
ment-subsidized Domei service, of un- 
blessed memory. It is primarily a Jap- 
anese-language press service, though it 
supplies a report in English for foreign 
correspondents and SCAP officials. 
Jiji Tsushin Sha (Current Wire Serv- 
ice Company) has been set up by some 
of the old Domei personnel to supply 
news to former Domei subscribers. 
Both these agencies were founded in 
November 1945 when Domei was liqui- 
dated by the Allied Powers. There is 
a growing number of other agencies 
and syndicates, chiefly specialized in 
character, such as Okuyma Service 
(translations) and Radio Press (mon- 
itoring). The Sun News Photo Agency 
ranks next to Kyodo as a picture syn- 
dicate, with extensive home and for- 
eign clientele. 

An outstanding peculiarity of the 
Japanese daily is its amazingly large 
staff. Mainichi has about 6,000 men 
on its three papers—2,300 in Osaka, 
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2,000 in Tokyo, and 1,700 in Mojji. 
Asahi staffs are even larger. Tokyo 
Yomiuri has about 1,800 men. A com- 
paratively small and young paper like 
the Osaka Shimbun has over 600 em- 
ployees. The chief reasons for these 
large staffs, with payrolls which are 
increasingly embarrassing, are three in 
number. 

1. Organization. Partly a matter of 
tradition and partly a necessity im- 
posed by the character of the Japanese 
language, the organization of a daily 
newspaper calls for many workers. The 
editorial department uses somewhat 
less than a third of the staff, i. e., 
about 600 men on one of the ten or 
a dozen biggest papers. It maintains 
bureaus in most of the large cities of 
the empire, supplementing its agency 
news service. Typical of editorial or- 
ganizations is that of the Tokyo Asahi, 
which consists of the following “sec- 
tions”: general copyreading, local 
copyreading, city, politics and finance, 
Far East, foreign, provincial, sports, 
culture, news analysis, editorials, proj- 
ects, photo, morgue, research, technical 
research, public opinion survey, com- 
mittee on restriction of printing char- 
acters, committee on relief for staff, 
interofiice communications, SCAP cen- 
sorship. 

The business office uses over a third 
of the staff, for circulation, delivery, 
transportation, advertising, finance, ma- 
terials, job printing, information, and 
general affairs. The mechanical de- 
partment uses about a third of the 
staff. Obviously hand composition from 
fonts of type comprising from 1,800 
to 9,000 characters requires many com- 
positors. 

2. Paternalism. Once a man is taken 
into a staff of a Japanese daily, he 
expects a life position. Firing is as 
rare as resignation. Relief committees 
look after members if they run into 
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trouble, and in these days there is 
even some group buying. Before the 
war, staffs were about a third smaller 
than now; but during the combat years 
new men were taken on to replace 
some who were in service, and these 
were kept on when the returning sol- 
diers resumed their old places. 

3. Labor Unions. The strong unions, 
which combine editorial, business, and 
mechanical workers, are unquestion- 
ably a powerful force to prevent re- 
duction of staffs. 

The All-Japan Newspaper and Radio 
Workers’ Union, a combination of all 
the individual newspaper unions, was 
organized February 9, 1946, with the 
avowed purpose of “democratizing” 
Japanese newspapers. It has had 
strong Communist leanings from the 
first. 

Its first great contest was with the 
Yomiuri in June of that year. Baba, 
who had an excellent record as a lib- 
eral in the militarists’ regime, recently 
had been appointed president of 
Yomiuri, but had been unable to curb 
pro-Communist editorial expression in 
his paper because of a lack of disci- 
pline in his staff. He thereupon dis- 
charged Tomin Suzuki, managing ed- 
itor, and five others, which precipitated 
a three-day strike. A majority of the 
Yomiuri union rallied to the defense 
of Baba, influenced greatly by those 
sections of the SCAP press code which 
oppose a “propaganda line” on the 
part of any newspaper, and the supple- 
mentary statement by Lt. Col. D. R. 
Nugent, newly appointed Chief of the 
Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion of SCAP, that “The custodians of 
responsibility on each newspaper are 
the owners, or the management selected 
by them.” The decision of the Yomiuri 
staff caused a split in its union, and 
the withdrawal of the larger section, 
outnumbering the minority two to one, 
from the All-Japan Union. 
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In October the All-Japan Unin 
called a general strike of all news. 
per and radio workers. The Asahi y. 
ion, convinced that the main purpose of 
the strike was to gain editorial contr 
for the workers in order to pursue the 
Communist line, refused to go out. The 
Mainichi union refused to walk out be 
cause its loyalty to the newspaper made 
it impossible to think of closing dow 
Mainichi while Asahi was publishing. 
Thus the general newspaper strike col. 
lapsed, though it was effective in radio, 
In March of this year, the Mainichi 
local withdrew from the All-Japan 
Newspaper and Radio Workers’ Union 
because of its alleged Communist alli- 
ances, and there were indications that 
the Asahi union would soon follow suit 

Thus, while the general union seems 
doomed, and the locals appear to have 
accepted the principle that ownership 
controls editorial policy in general, the 
unions remain strong and will continue 


_to prevent the reduction of staffs. Mean- 


while, there are always too many men 
underfoot in nearly every newspaper 
plant, and swollen payrolls make the 
financial position of the great papers 
increasingly difficult. The newspaper 
business has always been profitable in 
Japan; but the paper scarcity, making 
circulation expansion impossible, and 
the opposition of the government to an 
increase in the present subscription 
rate of eight yen a month, place news. 
paper publishers in a quandary. 


HE FOUR great handicaps of the 
Japanese press at present are the 
unhealthful personnel situation, with 
swollen staffs and the labor threat; the 


*This has not happened ist at the pres 
ent writing (October 3, 1947), nor has 
AJNRWU quit the NCIO. Efforts are being 
made toward a labor organization which 
will include Yomiuri and Mainichi, as well 
as other papers which oppose NCIO affilia- 
tion. This would mean the dissolution of 
AJINRWU. 
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paper shortage, a world-wide situation, 
but more acute in Japan than else- 
where; the nature of the written lan- 
guage, with its typographical difficul- 
ties; and the SCAP censorship. 

Japan has never produced enough 
paper for her own uses, but has long 
imported a supply, largely from Can- 
ada. Canadian imports cannot be re- 
sumed until after the peace treaty, if 
at all. The Hokkaido paper mills are 
producing below capacity because of 
the need of coal and repairs. It is pre- 
sumed there will be a gradual increase 
of paper supply from Hokkaido. 

Meantime most Japanese papers pub- 
lish each issue in two pages measuring 
16 by 2114 inches, including margins. 
Their journalists have learned the art 
of condensation. There is not much fea- 
ture material. News is generally con- 
fined to reports of significant matters; 
under the tutelage of C. I. & E. the 
papers have learned to make the news 
fairly objective, with little comment. 
Editorials still incline too much to fine 
writing, but are less flowery than they 
used to be. After all, a great deal can 
be said in small space by the use of 
ideographs. 

Written Japanese is based on ideo- 
graphs derived from the Chinese. There 
are said to be some 9,000 of these char- 
acters known to the learned. For such 
serious prose as is found in many news- 
paper editorials, a knowledge of about 
5,000 characters is necessary. Tests con- 
ducted by newspapers have shown that 
normally recognition of 2,500 of these 
characters is necessary for the reading 
of simple news and feature stories. Six 
years of schooling have long been re- 
quired for Japanese boys and girls; 
and government tests in 1935 showed 
that sixth-graders really knew only 
about 600 characters, though 40 per 
cent of their school time had been de- 
voted to memorizing the ideographs. 
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This poses a problem for newspa- 
pers. Some of them make a consistent 
effort to reduce the number of charac- 
ters used. The Asahi claims to yse a 
maximum of 1,800. An aid in this lan- 
guage difficulty is found in the two sets 
of forty-eight-syllable symbols (kana) 
in general use; these are easy to learn 
and are intermingled with the ideo- 
graphs. Language reform societies ad- 
vocate romaji systems using phonetic 
alphabets, but they have made little 
progress. 

Use of so many characters multiplies 
effort in the composing room. To see 
Japanese compositors trotting up and 
down long alleys of cases, with com- 
posing-stick clutched in the left hand 
and copy stuck in between the hand 
and the stick, is a curious and baffling 
thing. The type is not distributed, how- 
ever, but melted up after use; and type- 
casters are going all the time. 

And inability to read the newspaper 
readily does not deter the Japanese 
from puzzling out the fine print of their 
favorite papers. They are avid newspa- 
per readers. Though a small percent- 
age of papers are purchased on the 
streets, one may see long queues of 
fifty to a hundred waiting to buy papers 
from the vendors squatted on the pave- 
ment of crowded business centers in 
any of the large cities. Shopkeepers, 
shoe-cobblers, and laborers employ idle 
intervals to pore over newspapers. 

Censorship is one of the necessary 
evils of war. Japan is still in a war sit- 
uation, and will be until a treaty of 
peace is made. The pre-censorship to 
which Japanese dailies must submit is 
accepted without much _ complaint, 
though it interferes greatly with sched- 
ules and deadlines. General MacAr- 
thur’s directives put an end to the tra- 
ditional interference of the Japanese 
government with the publication of 
news and editorial comment very early 
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in the period of occupation; and 
SCAP’S own censorship is concerned 
only with misrepresentation, adverse 
comment, or improper news of the mil- 
itary and civil activities of the occupa- 
tion. Of course, that covers a great 
deal. Some magazines are relieved of 
pre-censorship and that system should 
be extended to newspapers. 

On the whole, Japanese newspapers 
have accepted the occupation and 
SCAP rule very well. Most of them 
have cleaned house themselves, purging 
the managers and editors who had been 
too closely allied with the militarists. 
SCAP also did some purging of own- 
ers. Those now in control seem, for the 
most part, to be sincerely interested in 
understanding and putting into effect 
democratic ideas and practices. Major 
Daniel C. Imboden, of the Press and 
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Publications division of C. I. & E., ha 
been a valuable tutor for them in suc 
matters. It seems likely that, if Japa 
can avoid a general collapse resulting 
from a peace treaty too long delayed, 
Japanese dailies may in time wor 
themselves out of their worst difficulti« 
and be a credit to the world’s journal. 
ism. 


[Authorities used in the foregoing paper 
are chiefly of three kinds: (1) Reports of 
the Analysis and Research Division, Civil 
Information and Education Section, 
SCAP, and information furnished }; 
Charles E. Tuttle, chief of Information 
Media Research within the above-named 
division; (2) documentary material gath. 
ered from many sources in Japan, bu 
chiefly from the newspaper organizations, 
(3) notes taken in connection with con. 
ferences and interviews with administn. 
tive heads of most of the leading news f 
eee of Japan in March and Apri 
1947. 


Postwar Influences Transform 


Newspapers of the Netherlands 
By Jan R. Klinkert Jr.’ 


HE DAILY press of the Nether- 

lands is making vigorous attempts 
to recover from wartime blows. Eco- 
nomic disorganization and political con- 
fusion hamper many of these attempts, 
but the objective observer will find the 
press much improved when a compari- 
son of today’s newspapers is made with 
those of the first postwar year. 

The end of World War II more or 
less meant the death-knell for the Dutch 
newspapers existing at the time of the 
German collapse. Papers which had 
continued publication throughout the 


*Mr. Klinkert is an advanced student in 
the Department of Journalism, University 
of California, Berkeley. He is a former stu- 
dent in the University of Utrecht, the 
Netherlands. 


Nazi occupation were prohibited by the 
government to reappear before an in- 
vestigation had been made by govern: 
ment bodies. 

This meant at war’s end that the 
Dutchman suddenly found all his pa 
pers changed, the former underground 
papers taking the place of their “up- 
per-ground” opponents. Names of pe 
pers which up to that time had only 
been whispered—papers whose publi- 
cation had meant concentration camp 
or execution for editors and writers— 
suddenly were displayed on every news- 
stand throughout the country. 

The neutral Het Parool, with more or 
less socialist leanings, the conservative 
Protestant Trouw and the communist 
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De Waarheid, all underground papers 
published during the war, became the 
most distinct representatives of what 
nostwar Holland thought, what it 
anted, and what it worked for. 

The Dutch press always has been a 
sroup-press. Nearly every newspaper 
had an outspoken editorial policy, and 
ven so-called “neutral” papers at one 
ime or another could be found to be 
jefenders or opponents of certain 
measures and ideas espoused by major 
sroups within the Dutch social order. 

he papers not only were politically 
inked, but the press with a religious 
policy was at least as powerful and cer- 
ainly in point of numbers of papers 

he equal of the groups which avoided 
a religious tint. Often a political and 
religious attitude could be reflected in 
he columns of a single paper. 

It should be pointed out here that 
the greater part of Dutch daily publica- 
tions arose from certain groups and 
not for certain groups since in the ma- 
jority of cases ideological and spiritual 
values gave birth to a paper oftener 
than did economic aims. 

The Dutch newspaper in most cases 
is the representative of an idea, and 
when looking at the multitude of pub- 
lications one may wonder how within 
a population of some 9,000,000 there 
can be such a difference as to the aims 
pursued. A particular characteristic of 
the Dutch people, sectionalism, is pic- 
tured very clearly in the newspapers 
they read. 

One of the main problems with which 
the postwar press in Holland had to 
deal was the shortage of trained man- 
power. Many journalists who had edited 
underground papers discovered that the 
issuance of a stenciled sheet differed in 
many ways from the publication of a 
daily paper. In many cases the under- 
ground editors lacked the experience of 
their colleagues who had directed the 
papers published during the Nazi dom- 
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ination and which were outlawed by 
the Dutch authorities when peace came. 
There were some leading Dutch news- 
papermen, however, who had withdrawn 
from newspaper work under the Ger- 
man occupation, and the services they 
give to journalism in the postwar pe- 
riod are very valuable. 

On the whole, however, the Dutch 
public was far from satisfied with the 
papers at its disposal when peace was 
restored. This dissatisfaction not only 
was caused by the undoubtedly lower 
journalistic standards of the new papers, 
but also was the result of the altered 
general character of the postwar jour- 
nals. 

The newspaper occupies a particular 
place in the life of the average Dutch- 
man. His paper is the source of his in- 
formation, his ideas, and his judgments. 
He sticks to his paper because in most 
cases the paper sticks to him. He does 
not read it in a hurry while driving 
home or eating his lunch. He reads it 
carefully, mostly at night in the family 
circle. The newspaper, his newspaper, 
is his daily Bible. He knows his way 
around in it, he knows what he can 
find in it and where. 

In the view of these facts, the change 
in the postwar newspaper field upset a 
good many of the brave burghers of the 
Netherlands. Of course, there was no 
objection against the government pol- 
icy to eliminate the elements in jour- 
nalism which had been friendly to the 
Germans. But people were unfamiliar 
with the new papers when they ap- 
peared. They were not used to them. 
Even in the most favorable case the 
paper was not a member of the family, 
but just a guest. 

Now that more than two years have 
passed since V-J Day, the attitude of 
Dutch readers toward the postwar press 
has been changing. Many former under- 
ground papers have taken the place of 
the prewar journals in the hearts of 
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readers as a result of the fact that pub- 
lishers and editors discovered as time 
went on that there were differences be- 
tween a resistance press and the serv- 
ice required of a peacetime press. 

After the war, the Dutch people were 
hungry for news. For five years they 
had been poisoned by Joseph Goebbels’ 
propaganda-machine. The allied govern- 
ments felt the necessity of distributing 
free and responsible information, and 
several Dutch publications increased 
the sources of information for the na- 
tion through the use of news from 
American and British official sources. 

Besides the former underground pa- 
pers, the postwar Dutch press consisted 
also of some prewar dailies. These were 
mostly papers which originally had con- 
tinued publication under the Nazi oc- 
cupation but which had stopped their 
services later, when the real nature of 
Nazi occupation policy became more 
apparent. Other papers which had been 
prohibited by the Germans for many 
reasons were allowed to reappear im- 
mediately at the close of the war. 

Among the papers which had to sus- 
pend temporarily was the Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamse Courant, published by the 
Nygh concern. This was one of the 
most influential Dutch dailies, neutral 
in policy, which traced its history to 
1843. By a legal reformation and by 
excluding from its staff some em- 
ployees, the N. R. C., by which initials 
the paper is known, got permission to 
reappear shortly after the war’s end. 
The name had to be changed, however, 
and for two years, from the summer of 
1945 until the summer of 1947, the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant appeared 
as the Nationale Rotterdamse Courant. 
Recently it switched back to its orig- 
inal name. Its editorial policy now is 
linked with that of the liberal party, 
the so-called Freedom Party. 


yy geographic position of tk 
Netherlands on three importay 
European rivers, the Scheldt, the Maa 
and the Rhine, surrounded by indy 
trial countries with dense population 
and itself without most of the essentiy 
raw materials for a domestic industry, 
has directed Dutch activities from th 
Middle Ages into the field of intern. 
tional trade. The powerful Republic oj 
the United Netherlands in the seven. 
teenth and eighteenth century owed her 
international position greatly to this 
trade and the activities resulting fron 
it. 

Since the free flow of economic good 
was such an essential substance of her 
existence, the idea of freedom devel. 
oped early within the borders of Hol. 
land and necessarily extended to other 
than economic principles. The freedom 
to print whatever one liked to print, 
within the obvious restrictions imposed 
by a less liberal society than our mod: 
ern one, stimulated the issuance in Hol. 
land of many international publication 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

It was not freedom of the kind we 
mean today when referring, for exan- 
ple, to the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States or similar 
legislative measures in other democratic 
countries; it was more a tacit accept: 
ance than a well-established right. But 
whatever the underlying principle, the 
actual use made of it coincided with 
the modern conceptions of freedom of 
expression. 

The Low Countries were in an excep 
tional status as far as the right to print 
freely was concerned. The surrounding 
nations all controlled the press, which 
to them must have seemed as powerful, 
and consequently as dangerous, 4% 
atomic energy seems to the contem- 
porary world. 

The newspapers in Holland were no 
completely free, however. Since 1674 
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an ordinance imposed a tax on all news- 
papers, while the impost was increased 
both in 1691 and 1750. The tax was 
according to the paper’s size and by 
printing on the margins, the dimen- 
sions of a page were kept as small as 
possible. Moreover, some municipal 
authorities made the right to print sub- 
ject to official permission. Censorship 
as such did not exist, however. 

When the French revolution carried 
over into Holland and resulted in its 
occupation by French troops in 1798, 
the legislature under French rule rec- 
ognized the freedom of the press as a 
“sacred” thing, but made the publisher, 
printer, and author of the paper re- 
sponsible for “such actions by means 
of the press as pertain to private per- 
sons or society as a whole, which are 
recognized by law as being criminal.” 

The legal responsibility of the news- 
paperman thus entered Dutch journal- 
istic concepts. 

The French authorities did not live 
up to the “sacred” right of a free press, 
however, and it would have been im- 
possible for them to keep their orig- 
inal pledge since they were the servants 
of Napoleon who previously had stated: 
“If I allowed a free press, I would not 
be in power for another three months.” 

The regained liberty of the Nether- 
lands and the restoration of the coun- 
try as a kingdom—before the French 
occupation it had been a republic— 
gave Holland its first constitution in 
1815. The freedom of the press was 
recognized in this document as a “use- 
ful means to promote knowledge and 
information.” This was the period in 
which the liberal press developed. Its 
most important organs, the Algemeen 
Handelsblad (1831) and the Nieuwe 
Rotterdamse Courant (1843), still ex- 
ist as influential newspapers in Hol- 
land. 

The press still carried the burden of 
a stamp act, but continuous crusading 


by the papers against this act resulted 
in its repeal on June 1, 1869. The 
Dutch press had been set free from the 
last remaining restriction. 

The repeal of the stamp act caused 
several changes in the newspaper field. 
One result was a considerable increase 
in the number of newspapers published. 
Again, many semi-weeklies became dai- 
lies. The decreased subscription rates 
made the papers available for the 
masses. 

The newspaper in Holland, as stated, 
has always been linked with ideological 
interests more than with purely eco- 
nomic aims. The Catholics got their 
Volkskrant in 1887 and De Gelder- 
lander about 1880. The Protestants 
founded De Standaard in 1872 followed 
by De Nederlander in 1894. Het Vader- 
land, a liberal paper, was born in 1868, 
while the number of neutral papers in- 
creased with Het Nieuws Van De Dag 
(1870), the Haagse Courant (1883), 
and De Telegraaf (1890). The Social 
Democrats have expressed their views 
through the columns of Het Volk since 
1900. 

World War I did not touch Holland 
directly since it remained neutral 
throughout the conflict. The press prin- 
cipally dealt with the war news, caring 
as much as possible not to disturb the 
government’s policy. Censorship did not 
exist during World War I. The only in- 
tervention of the government with press 
affairs was restricted to requests on be- 
half of the commander-in-chief not to 
publish certain stories. A direct influ- 
ence of the war was the fact that more 
international news occupied the front 
page than had been the case previously. 

In 1923 the first picture page ap- 
peared in newspapers. The label head, 
which had been used up to that time, 
disappeared and was replaced by the 
modern descriptive heading. 

An idea of the affiliation of the 
Dutch press prior to World War II is 
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revealed in a 1930 compilation. Of the 
seventy-eight dailies existing in that 
year, thirty-two were Catholic’, six were 
Liberal, five Christian, two Social Dem- 
ocratic, one Communist, and thirty-two 
followed a more or less neutral policy. 


N WORLD WAR II the German oc- 

cupation meant death to freedom of 
press, of opinion, and of expression. 
The German propaganda monster de- 
voured an institution which could boast 
that it had been the oldest free press 
in the world. 

The organization, both editorial and 
typographical, of the underground pa- 
pers became more and more effective 
toward the war’s end, while the Allies 
increased free information to the Dutch 
people by means of the air-dropped pa- 
per, The Flying Dutchman. 

The German love of organization ex- 
pressed itself by a multitude of meas- 
ures and regulations relative to news 
and newspapermen. 

The Dutch press today is no longer 
the press as it existed in the summer 
of 1945. Many papers which had to 
suspend publication by government or- 
der now are allowed to appear again, 
often under new directors and with new 
employees. 

Today the circulations of the most 
important papers are:* 

Het Vrije Volk (Amsterdam) 

Het Parool (Amsterdam) 

Trouw (Amsterdam) 

De Waarheid (Amsterdam) 

De Volkskrant (Amsterdam) 

De Gelderlander (Nijmegen) 

Algemeen Handelsblad 

(Amsterdam) 67,648 

Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant 

(Rotterdam) 51,220 

Het Vrije Volk (The Free People) 

is the prewar Het Volk (The People). 


330,701 
285,621 
231,176 
223,081 
134,696 

73,033 


1 Only one-third of the Dutch people are 
Catholics. 

2 Editor & Publisher 1947 International 
Eeasoes number, under heading ‘‘Nether- 
ands.” 


%In the 1946 election 10 
Dutch voters voted Communist. 


It is one of the organs which expresse 
the opinion of the Dutch Labor party, 
which is at the moment the governmen: 
party, together with the Catholics. H» 
Parool, the former underground paper. 
although it is neutral in policy nor. 
mally expresses the Labor party point 
of view. Trouw, published underground 
during the war, is the organ of the 
Conservative Christian political parties, 

De Waarheid (The Truth), also for. 
merly published underground, is the 
Communist daily.’ It is known for its 
strong anti-government policy as to In. 
donesia and its vigorous attacks on the 
Labor government. 

De Volkskrant and De Gelderlande 
are Catholic papers with a conservative 
policy. Algemeen Handelsblad, one oi 
the influential dailies with a small cir. 
culation, recently reappeared. The pa. 
per’s policy is neutral but tending to- 
ward conservatism. The Nieuwe Rot. 
terdamse Courant is the neutral paper, 
expressing at present the ideas of the 
Liberal party. 

No complete recovery of the press in 
the Netherlands—of any press—will be 
possible without the recovery of the 
nation it is serving. The many and con- 
plicated difficulties facing both press 
and public probably will continue for 
years to come. 
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ful information on the Dutch press, it 
should be read with the full knowledge 
that it contains prejudiced critiques and 
presents theories which carry the Nazi 
ideology and which are inimical to dem- 
ocratic thinking on governmental and 
journalistic matters. 
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Norway’s Underground Press 


During the Occupation 


N the morning of April 9, 1940, 

the feared occupation of Norway 
by the Germans began. Within twelve 
hours the voice over the radio was that 
of a German propagandist, and news- 
paper publication came to an abrupt 
halt. German control of the mass com- 
munication media was absolute. 

Not until all channels of news dis- 
semination were closed did the average 
Norwegian realize how completely lost 
he would feel without news. Norway, 
which had been traditionally free and 
independent for centuries, with no illit- 
eracy among the people, was now 
blockaded with a censorship through 
which all news was sifted and “puri- 
fied.” 

Following three days of news black- 
out, the newspapers began publication 
under German control. The newspapers 
which appeared under Nazi domination 
were enlarged in content, the Germans 
apparently feeling that to increase the 
total number of words appearing in an 
issue would increase the effect of the 
contents on the attitudes of Norwegian 
readers. The Nazi aim from the begin- 
ning was to give Norway only one an- 


*The writer is a Norwegian citizen en- 
rolled in the School of Journalism at 
Rutgers University while on a year’s leave 
of absence from the Export Council of the 
Norwegian Foreign Service, Oslo. 


By Burgit Hallén* 


gle of the story—the German angle— 
while the truth was carefully hidden. 

For about a month our only chance 
to get truthful news was to try to read 
between the lines of the German con- 
trolled press. Shortly after the occupa- 
tion all large dailies succeeded in pub- 
lishing the complete content of the Ger- 
man directives as issued by the Nazi 
press directorate. The Germans were 
furious, but the editors asserted that 
such an important order of the day 
should be published. 

Almost immediately the editors were 
forced to retire, without the pension to 
which they were entitled under Norwe- 
gian practice. This marked the begin- 
ning of what the Germans hatefully 
called our “illegal” press. It was pub- 
lished by the underground movement 
and was our only free press during the 
five years of German occupation. It was 
our sole contact with the outside world 
from the isolated Norwegian peninsula, 
and these underground newspapers 
came to mean so much to all Norwe- 
gians that they risked their lives daily 
—and sometimes lost them—in order 
to get a copy of a forbidden news- 
paper. 

In spite of purges, investigations, 
and arrests, there were more than 300 
different underground newspapers pub- 
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lished in Norway during the occupa- 
tion, with a total weekly average cir- 
culation of 231,907.’ About 10 per cent 
of these were dailies. Others were is- 
sued irregularly, two, three, or four times 
a week. Nearly all were single sheets, 
mimeographed on both sides. A few 
were in handwritten form. But all were 
in such great demand that they were 
passed from friend to friend, neighbor 
to neighbor, until they were reduced 
to tatters. 

Actualty, the very first newspaper ap- 
peared in May before the fighting in 
Norway had stopped. The first daily 
paper in Oslo was issued in August 
with a circulation of 2,500 copies. And 
while its name was changed from time 
to time, the same publishing “firm” 
ran the circulation up to 40,000 copies 
daily before the war ended. 

It was never a problem to get enough 
newsprint for the free press for, in 
spite of German restrictions, we always 
were able to put aside enough paper 
for mimeographing. 

The news for the free underground 
press was all gathered by radio. Inter- 
nal news came from senders stationed 
elsewhere in Norway, and external 
news was sent from the Norwegian ex- 
iled government in London. As senders 
stationed in Norway could be moni- 
tored by the Germans, the men oper- 
ating these sets had to move daily, 
sometimes hourly. 

As early as the summer of 1940, we 
were forbidden to listen on our private 
radios to any stations other than Ger- 
man, and in the fall of 1941 the Ger- 
mans took the next step and forced us 
to turn over to them all private radios. 

Thus all news for the free press was 
gathered by “illegal” radios, senders 
and receivers, dropped from Allied air- 
planes in parachutes. They were care- 
fully packed in containers before Al- 





1Gunnleik Jensson, Den IUegale Presse, 
Tell, Oslo, Norway, 1945. 


lied airmen dropped them, and the 
were ready to operate when picked up 
by loyal Norwegians. 

The men who received the code 
news by plane “drops” had the mog 
dangerous job of all, and the Germay; 
were constantly hunting them. Many ¢ 
these boys were experts who had o}. 
tained their training when they firg 
escaped to England. These intrepid 
men later returned to their home soil 
by parachute and remained in Norway 
to train others in operating these spe. 
cial radios and in decoding the me: 
sages from London. They were alway: 
provided with poison pills in case oj 
arrest. They were prepared to kill 
themselves if captured since they feared 
that they might possibly disclose vita 
secrets while undergoing the torture o/ 
the Gestapo, and in the end they wer 
always killed by the Germans anyway. 
These Norwegians had a precarious ex. 
istence and were constantly in danger 
but they all felt that the truth for thou. 
sands of others was worth more tha 
their own lives. 

The Allied planes with radios and 
other equipment for the underground 
flew over Norwegian soil on moonlit 
nights. A few planes would circle Oslo, 
dropping bombs in order to confuse the 
Germans, while other planes would 
drop containers with senders and re 
ceivers, guns, ammunition, and food to 
the underground groups stationed in 
wooded country. 

As the radio and news service be: 
tween Norway and the outside world 
was slowly built up, news summaries 
arrived several times a day and close 
contact was maintained with our gov- 
ernment in London. 

Only one or two men operated the 
radio receivers, which were hidden in 
shacks, attics, private homes, and base- 
ments. They would take notes in short: 
hand or abbreviations. These notes 
were picked up by young boys and 
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girls and carried to the “printing” office 
where they were typed, edited, and 
mimeographed. The news was rarely 
prepared and printed by the receiver 
or at his station. It was too great a 
risk to have the receiver and the “press” 
located in one place. 

After they had been written and 
edited, these notes made up the content 
of the daily newspaper, a quarter size 
sheet of paper mimeographed on both 
sides. 

The editors of the daily newspapers 
were newspapermen who had been 
fired from their jobs by the Germans. 
They worked with one or two boys and 
girls who did the typing and operated 
the mimeograph machine. All work- 
ers on the newspaper did their work 
without any thought of pay and the 
newspaper editor was subsidized by the 
Norwegian people. The typing and 
mimeographing of the daily newspaper 
was done in attics, basements, ordinary 
offices, and outside the town in small, 
hidden shacks. 

Once a week a summary of the news 
was issued. This summary was in book- 
let form, running four to eight pages. 
The booklet was printed in the country 
and brought to town every weekend for 
distribution with the daily news Mon- 
day morning. Some of the weekly sum- 
maries were printed in Sweden by Nor- 
wegians and passed over the border. 

After the daily newspapers were 
“printed,” they were picked up by 
“newspaper boys” at the “printing” 
office and carried in bundles of 2,000 
copies to distribution centers. These 
were the big plants, downtown offices, 
and centers situated even in schools 
and universities. In the offices, plants, 
or schools the bundles were broken up 
and the sheets passed from man to man 
and even carried home if no warning 
had been issued of German investiga- 
tion in the streets (or at the subway in 


Oslo). 
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The “newspaper boys” were either 
young girls or old women. During the 
investigations in the streets and on the 
subways, which were held either in the 
morning when people went to work or 
in the afternoon when people were re- 
turning from work, the Germans very 
seldom stopped young girls or old 
women who in their schoolbags and 
shopping bags were carrying the news- 
papers from the printing office to the 
distribution centers. Usually they picked 
up the news around 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon when the risk for German 
investigations in the streets was slight. 

These distribution centers were rela- 
tively safe places where the newspapers 
could be read openly and discussed. All 
who were employed in these centers 
were trusted employees and during the 
war very few offices or plants hired 
new workers for nobody would take the 
risk of getting a quisling into his of- 
fice. ' 

As an example of how large these 
“illegal” newspaper plants were, one 
of the big dailies in Oslo employed 
thirty persons, including radio opera- 
tors, newspaper boys, reporters, editors, 
typists, and operators of the mimeo- 
graph machines. Another newspaper 
with a daily publication of 40,000 
copies had thirty-two persons on its 
staff and more than a dozen mimeo- 
graph machines for its presses. 

The contents of the average daily 
newspaper consisted of foreign and 
local news. Because we Norwegians 
had a very active “fifth column” among 
the enemy Germans and quislings, we 
were usually warned ahead of time of 
actions against the newspaper front. 
Private persons who were on the Ger- 
man black list and who were in danger 
of arrest were warned through special 
reports issued on special sheets and 
distributed together with the newspa- 
per at the office or the plant where the 
wanted persons worked. 
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When the Germans did get informa- 
tion about a newspaper which might 
lead to confiscation of the equipment 
and death for all the workers, the news- 
paper was withdrawn for a short period 
while the press was moved to another 
place. There it was again published, 
usually under a new name. One of the 
newspapers published in Oslo moved 
more than 600 times during the war 
and had about as many different names. 
The Germans never, however, succeeded 
in breaking it up. 

It would often happen that the Ger- 
mans would institute a systematic 
search for a particular newspaper ed- 
itor who would be forced to withdraw 
to the country for a while. But this sel- 
dom prevented the printing of the news- 
paper, which would now be put out by 
the typist, mimeograph operators,’ and 
other assistants. 

If the Germans happened to arrest 
persons working on the “illegal” press 
it was often a coincidence since among 
the thousands of individuals arrested 
during the five years of occupation, it 
would be almost certain that a journal- 
ist would be among the number. To- 
ward the end of the war there were 
practically no loyal Norwegians who 
had not been imprisoned, questioned, 
examined, or tortured by the Germans. 

The most concerted action by the 
Germans against our press was taken 
in February 1944 when the Germans 
arrested 230 persons charged with 
working on the free press, but only a 
few actually did belong to the news- 
paper front. The Germans tried to trace 
the origin of the newspapers by taking 
samples of the types in which they were 





2 Editor’s Note: It was in this way that 
Miss Hallén rose through the underground 
newspaper ranks from “newsboy” to editor 
of one of these papers. During one of the 
periodic raids she mentions later on, she 
was incarcerated and grilled by the Gestapo. 
Fortunately, there was no proof against her, 
and in three weeks her father was able to 
obtain her release. The following day she 
resumed her newspaper work. 
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written and then searching through 
practically every office in Oslo trying 
to find typewriters with this type. |; 
was a big job, which netted them little, 
if any, results. 

Only once did the Germans really 
succeed in breaking up a newspaper, 
This was one of the largest offices we 
had. The persons who worked there es. 
caped, but twenty typewriters were 
taken from us by the Germans. But the 
newspaper had to be issued and the 
typewriters had to be replaced. 

The following morning the Germans 
were furious when they discovered that 
someone had broken into one of their 
offices and had taken twenty-five type. 
writers. It was only through committing 
this “theft” that we could continue our 
newspaper. 

The daily papers were carried from 
the offices and plants to the private 
homes in different ways. In the spring 
of 1942 the Germans had added a new 
paragraph to their long list of activi- 
ties which would be punished by the 
death penalty. A death sentence, with- 
out benefit of legal proceedings, would 
be enforced upon anybody carrying an 
“illegal” newspaper. Therefore we had 
to be extremely careful when we car- 
ried the newspaper with us from the 
office and home. If we were warned of 
an investigation in the street or on the 
subway we would not take the risk of 
being caught with a newspaper, and in 
these cases we tried to memorize the 
news. When we were not warned of 
investigations we would take the risk 
of carrying the papers home, but we 
kept them hidden in shoes or behind 
shoulder-puffs or in stamped envelopes 
addressed to the police station. So many 
people were ordered by the Germans 
to report daily to the police station dur- 
ing the occupation that the Germans 
never suspected that the envelope con- 
tained news. 

During one of the periodic raids 
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against newspaper activity, the Ger- 
mans came to the office where I worked. 
This time we had not received any 
warning and the Germans arrived only 
a few minutes after I had read the 
news sheet and handed it over to the 
manager. When the Germans opened 
the door to his office, I did not dare to 
think of what would happen. 

He had, however, just been eating 
his lunch when he heard the Germans 
in my room. Because of the bad food 
situation we usually brought a sand- 
wich for lunch, since we could not get 
anything in the restaurants. He quietly 
folded the newspaper between the slices 
of bread and when the Germans burst 
into his office, he sat peacefully eating 
his sandwich while the Germans angrily 
searched his drawers and shelves. When 
the Germans left I heard him remark: 
“Sorry, we couldn’t help you.” 

The Germans even stooped to issuing 
their own “illegal” newspapers. They 
would deliver them to people’s homes 
and immediately turn around and ar- 
rest those living there for possession of 
the newspaper. This was only another 
excuse for arresting Norwegian citizens, 
however, and it had no effect on the 
underground press. 

We even tried our hand at a form 


A NOTE FROM 


In 1938 I published a Short-Title 
Catalogue of English Corantos and 
Newsbooks 1620-1642 (in: The Library, 
New Series, Vol. XIX, No. 1, June 1938). 
Since then I have been working on my 
thesis, which will soon be published 
under the title The Beginnings of Eng- 
lish Journalism. As it is of paramount 
interest to my work to study every 
number still existing of these early ve- 
hicles of news, I should be most grate- 
ful if any libraries or private owners 
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of counter propaganda by issuing news- 
papers printed in German. These were 
then distributed to the German soldiers 
in an effort to tell them what was really 
going on. And while we had to be cau- 
tious in our delivery methods we know 
that the soldiers did read them. 

The German attempts to throttle the 
underground press were numerous and 
constant. They succeeded in torturing 
and killing our people, but they could 
never kill the truth—their worst and 
most powerful enemy. The underground 
press was undeubtedly the backbone of 
Norway’s articulate resistance. And 
these illegal newspapers, which the 
enemy feared so greatly, were the unify- 
ing force among the people of Norway 
that enabled them, in spite of increas- 
ing persecution, to remain firm and 
hopeful during the long days and dark 
nights of more than five years of Nazi 
occupation. 

Today the number of newspapers and 
their circulation are greater than ever 
before in Norway’s history. And many 
think it is a better press for having 
had to work so hard to maintain its 
existence during the war. And like all 
free newspapers in other liberty-loving 
countries, the press has the strong sup- 
port of the people. 


FOLKE DAHL 


of corantos and newsbooks from the 
period 1620-1642 would kindly report 
their holdings to me. All issues enumer- 
ated in A Census of British Newspapers 
and Periodicals, 1620-1800, by R. S. 
Crane and F. B. Kaye, and M. A. Shaa- 
ber’s Some Forerunners of the News- 
papers in England: 1476-1622 already 
have been included. 

Fotke Dan, 

City and University Library, 

Goteborg, Sweden. 





JOURNALISM TEACHING 
A Forum for AATJ Members 


Some Observations on Teaching 


Journalism in a Night School 


IGHT classes in journalism have 

been the most difficult assignments 
in my twenty years of college teaching, 
but the work has produced satisfac- 
tions which justified the efforts. 

In the night school which I have 
served, the journalism courses are part 
of a program of so-called adult educa- 
tion. This means that the students are 
somewhat older than those in the day 
courses, and they are usually engaged 
in part-time or full-time jobs outside of 
school. The journalism program here 
is not comparable with that of the night 
schools which duplicate the regular of- 
ferings of the day schools. No major in 
journalism is offered here at night. 

Ordinarily, the students are interested 
and alert. The problem is not one of 
keeping drowsy students awake. Dozing 
in class has seemed to be more frequent 
after lunch than immediately after din- 
ner. Admitting the interest of the night 
students, what do they want in a course 
in journalism? 

A few want the professional training 
which they would expect in the day 
courses. Most of them seem to seek an- 
other avenue to a liberal education. I 
doubt that any other subject offers a 
more inviting approach to that objec- 
tive, and I am sure that the time can 
be spent well in this field. The chart- 


* The author is professor of journalism 
and head of the department at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, and is president-elect 
of the American Society of Journalism 
School Administrators. 
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By George E. Simmons* 


ing of the way is hard for the teacher, 
He must draw upon all his resources, 
but he will be rewarded by the adult 
student, irrespective of the professional 
uses which may be made of the train. 
ing. 

Perhaps the main difficulties of the 
teaching can be summarized as follows: 
(1) The physical conditions under 
which the students and instructor meet, 
(2) the preparation of both students 
and instructor for this experience, (3) 
the diverse objectives of the student. 

In typical instances, the night class 
meets after a busy day for the instruc. 
tor and most of his students. On the 
instructional side, the obvious remedy 
would seem to be a lighter daytime 
load for the teacher. The theory is 
easier than the practice, however, be- 
cause the administrator must use his 
more experienced teachers at night or 
run the risk of allowing the night 
classes to dwindle because of uniniti- 
ated instructors. 

The instructor may have gauged his 
day courses so as to allow enough time 
for preparation, but when his schedule 
of classes is over, he is called too fre- 
quently into committee meetings. These 
have a way of filling his day, no matter 
how much the time is needed for re- 
search, paper-grading, and other duties 
which might point the way to inspired 
teaching at night. At day’s end he may 
be tempted to “coast” through the next 
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class meeting, but he cannot afford 
such a luxury during the night course. 

He would enjoy the opportunity of 
conferring with the students, and un- 
doubtedly they want such attention. 
There are few opportunities, because 
aside from his own busy schedule the 
students’ downtown jobs prevent their 
calling at hours convenient to the in- 
structor. The working hours of their 
jobs limit the range of assignments 
which they can complete. They can read 
reserved references only between, say, 
7 and 10 p.m., and they may be taking 
another course or two. There is a sim- 
ilar limit on the hours within which 
they may attempt a practice assignment 
in reporting or a survey of newspaper 
references. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
more flexible admission requirements 
of the night school. Almost anyone may 
seek adult education. Whatever the 
prerequisites for the instructor’s par- 
ticular course, he must make ample al- 
lowances for educational experiences of 
the older students. If he adheres too 
strictly to prerequisites he may exclude 
some of the more promising candidates 
for admission. Accordingly, he risks a 
high percentage of failures by admit- 
ting those with irregular and unproved 
preparation. The registration in his 
course may include college graduates 
along with those who, lacking the ex- 
act prerequisites, have obtained a trial 
on the basis of informal education 
which is hard to evaluate. There is a 
constant challenge for the untiring in- 
structor who deals sympathetically with 
such a group. There is much satisfac- 
tion in the successes of the few. 


IGHT students may be classified 
according to their objectives: (1) 
Those who earnestly hope, with ade-. 
quate preparation, to become profes- 
sional newspaper workers; (2) those 
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with extravagantly unrealistic desires 
to become writers, but usually without 
adequate background for the begin- 
ning; (3) those who dislike their pres- 
ent jobs and seek an escape from the 
humdrum of an office; (4) a few who 
are interested merely in credits; (5) 
others who want to become better read- 
ers. 

Ordinarily, the first group faces hand- 
icaps. An exceptional student may 
enter newspaper work by some back- 
door method, or he may force himself 
into a specialty. He may slant toward 
photography, which has been a hobby, 
or into a department of his special in- 
terest. If he finds the entering wedge, 
the journalistic training of night school 
serves him well. 

In the second group, likewise, one 
may expect some successes, although 
they are hard to foresee. Some of these 
students have had adequate experience 
to become writers without additional 
training. They lack only the courage 
and, in some cases, the sympathetic 
guidance of an instructor. Some have 
had the necessary experience without 
the formal training in writing; some 
have only a newspaper background and 
little academic preparation. The grand- 
daughter of a newspaper editor wanted 
to write, to write almost anything. “I 
have written mostly essays, book re- 
ports, and poetry,” she said, “but it is 
my desire to acquaint myself with the 
short story, editorial writing, and fea- 
ture writing, part of which I hope to 
get in this course.” 

A harder problem for the teacher is 
the escapist group. This includes some 
persons with remarkable stories to tell, 
and with more remarkable stories 
which could be developed. Among these 
are some veterans in the night school. 
One said: 

“I was attached to GHQ in Tokyo 
and assigned to the Decorations and 
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Awards Section. There I wrote innumer- 
able draft citations for officers of var- 
ious grades and an occasional citation 
for a GI. Though my obligations at 
home prevent my launching a journal- 
istic career (I have four mouths to 
feed), I am interested in learning all 
I possibly can concerning the style and 
techniques of writing.” 

And another, who withheld his war- 
time story, confided: 

“Since my release from the Navy 
last year I have been employed by an 
oil company as secretary to one of the 
vice-presidents. I type the prettiest in- 
ter-ofice memos you ever did see. I am 
33, married, and have one child. The 
future with the oil company seems se- 
cure, but overpoweringly dull.” 

The escapist group includes those 
who feel merely that they are office 
drudges. A day-time want-ad solicitor 
put it this way: 

“Let’s get me rich and famous and 
doing something more than selling 
‘wanted, furn. apt.; no children or 
pets.’ I am weary of it.” 


T SHOULD not be assumed, how- 

ever, that night school students of 
journalism want only training in writ- 
ing. With some misgivings I asked my- 
self, would such students be interested 
in background courses in journalism? 
What of the history and principles of 
journalism? A course in that subject 
was offered, and it attracted more than 
an average class at a time when there 
was no upsurge of college enrollments. 

Why should these students have pre- 
ferred the history of journalism to a 
general history course? Or, if interested 
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in discussions of ethical principles an4 
practices, why not seek the more {o. 
mal approach in a course in philoso. 
phy? Whatever the reason, they studied 
their history anew, in journalistic 
sources. Washington had been given , 
halo in their high school texts. Per. 
haps he seemed more like a huma 
being when one read the criticism oj 
him from Benjamin F. Bache’s Aurora, 
The Constitution took on new meaning 
when one studied the arguments in the 
Federalist papers about the form of 
government. The Emancipation Procla. 
mation was more understandable in the 
light of Greeley’s editorial, “Prayer o{ 
Twenty Millions.” Night school students 
who had no intention of following jour 
nalism as a career said they gained a 
clearer conception of their government 
and its people through studying the 
history and principles of journalism. 

If any conclusions can be drawn from 
a small cross-section of experience of 
this kind, one is that journalism pro- 
vides a fertile field for general educs- 
tion. The limitations on training of pro- 
fessional writers in the night schools 
are obvious, and they vary with the lo- 
cal conditions. Some of these _limita- 
tions, however, do not apply to the 
background courses, such as news in- 
terpretation and history and principles. 
Even critical writing can be adapted to 
the adult education program. 

One of the main opportunities of the 
journalism school is to teach students 
to read. This idea may not appeal to 
those who ambitiously enroll in the 
writing courses, but it can be proved 
sound for those who will accept it. 
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Horace GREELEY AND THE REPUBLICAN 
Party. By Jeter Allen Isely. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 
1947. xiii + 368 pp. Ill. $4.50. 


HIS third volume in the Princeton 

Studies in History is not so much 
“a study of the New York Tribune,” 
as the sub-title labels it, as it is a 
study of Horace Greeley, the politician. 
And the complete story of Greeley, the 
politician, is still to be told since this 
volume is confined chiefly to his part 
in the formation of the Republican 
party and its first major triumph. 

Greeley, the editor, and Greeley, the 
polemic and public speaker, are gen- 
erally well-known, but here for the first 
time Greeley, the politician, is set forth 
in detail. The treatment, based upon 
the correspondence of Greeley and 
other figures of the time and, of course, 
upon the voluminous files of the Trib- 
une—daily, semiweekly, and weekly, is 
so fine indeed that it is hard to follow 
in places. 

This is a book that needed writing 
for it helps to give a truer picture of 
Greeley through its comprehensive and 
analytical treatment of a major facet 
of the man. At the same time it is 
not the kind of book which, despite 
its value, is likely to have a wide read- 
ing. 

Nor is the job of painting Greeley, 
the politician, completed. This will not 
be done until the earlier and later 
periods of his political career are sim- 
ilarly studied—the dozen years prior 
to the point at which this work begins, 
and the years after 1861, especially his 
role as the ill-starred nominee of the 
Liberal Republicans. In some respects 
this final phase is by far the most im- 
portant. 

It is not clear that the author always 
understands fully the functions and 
mechanics of the newspaper in Gree- 
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ley’s time. For example, while the tel. 
egraph was still primitive and sketchy, 
the daily press in inland cities wa 
hardly as isolated or even as provincis) 
as this account seems to make oy, 
As proof, witness Lincoln’s getting th 
word of his nomination in 1860 ly 
telegraph at the local newspaper office. 
It would appear, too, that the growin, 
circulation of the semiweekly ani 
weekly Tribune was due more to Gree. 
ley’s personal following and influence 
than to any dependence upon the Ney 
York newspapers. 

It is questionable also whether th 
Tribune staff worked in such close har. 
mony that “the managing and associate 
editors never diverged materially from 
Greeley’s policies.” There was a his 
toric lament on his part from Wash. 
ington which is evidence, in one painful 
instance at least, to the contrary. Ani 
there was the “On to Richmond!” bu: 
iness in which he had no immediat 
hand. 

Some of the author’s assumption 
and conclusions might be debatable if 
one were so inclined. For example, 
how can he be so sure that if Greeley 
could have foreseen the outcome o/ 
the antislavery crusade “he would have 
toiled to prevent it”? The diction, too, 
could have been better in places, and 
so could some identifications such a 
Frederic Hudson, and of Raymond « 
co-founder of the Times. Nevertheles 
the book portrays Greeley in an im 
portant role and is useful and valuable 
for this reason. There is a good bibli- 
ography. 

James E. Po tar 
Ohio State University 
* * # 


The Des Moines (Iowa) Register ani 
Tribune is making available to journal: 
ism schools a memorial book containing 
a brief sketch of its late publisher, 
Gardner Cowles (1861-1946). 
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Tue Los ANGELES Star 1851-1864. By 
William B. Rice. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1947. xvi 
+ 315 pp. $5. 


S RESEARCH progresses in the 

field of journalistic history more 
regional books are produced and spe- 
cialized and somewhat more detailed 
histories of individual newspapers are 
compiled. 

The history of the Los Angeles Star, 
written by William B. Rice, is the re- 
sult of research done by the author 
when he was an editorial associate on 
the Pacific Historical Review and a 
University of California lecturer in, his- 
tory. His death in a mountain climb- 
ing accident in 1942, when he was 
twenty-six, ended what promised to be 
a brilliant career and the book, post- 
humously published, reflects credit 
upon the author and upon his uni- 
versity. 

The Star was the earliest newspaper 
in Southern California, edited first by 
E. P. Jones and later by Edward C. 
Kemble for Samuel Brannan, Mormon 
leader and owner of the paper. That 
beginning in 1847 was followed by 
suspension in June 1848 when the edi- 
tor and printers joined the gold stam- 
pede. 

The California Star was merged with 
the Californian of Monterey in Novem- 
ber 1848 under the ownership of its 
former editor, Edward C. Kemble. Two 
months later, the consolidated paper 
was rechristened The Alta California. 


» In 1850 it began daily publication. The 


newspaper became the training school 
for journalists who established many of 
the earlier California journals. 

The story of the Star unfolds with 
the development of its circulational 
area. Policies of the paper, the posture 
of affairs in California and the nation 
furnish the backdrop for the specific 


factual account of the growth of the 

Star, its staff changes, and position in 

its community. 

The chronological account is given, 
by the author, in four main sections: 
the founding of the Star, the Star and 
the news from 1853-1856, Henry Ham- 
ilton and the Star 1856-1860, and the 
Civil War years. 

The Star’s hostile attitude toward the 
war resulted in its exclusion from the 
mails in February 1862, an order re- 
voked in January 1863. Editor Ham- 
ilton declared Lincoln displayed “a 
timidity most ludicrous and terror most 
abject” and “a despotism most foul 
and hideous.” Hamilton, as editor, op- 
posed emancipation and repeatedly at- 
tacked the Lincoln administration. In 
1864 Los Angeles precinct voted Dem- 
ocratic. 

The Star suspended in 1864. The 
editor supported the Democratic ticket 
nationally, but was unenthusiastic 
about Gen. George B. McClellan, the 
nominee. The paper finally resumed 
publication in May 1868. 

Press regulation in wartime is a sig- 
nificant topic and the story of the Los 
Angeles Star is a worthwhile addition 
to the history of American journalism. 

Rosert W. Jones 

University of Washington 

* * 

Nixes’ WEEKLY Recister: News Mac- 
AZINE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Norval Neil Luxon. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 
1947. x + 337 pp. Ill. $5. 


TUDENTS of the history of Amer- 

ica in the first half of the nineteenth 
century have long relied upon Niles’ 
Weekly Register for information about 
the political, economic, and _ social 
movements of those times. They have 
not always used this source discriminat- 
ingly, because they have not always 
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fully understood the backgrounds and 
objectives of Hezekiah Niles and his 
successors, William Ogden Niles, Jere- 
miah Hughes, and George Beatty. Dr. 
Luxon has now provided us with an 
adequate key to such understanding. 
His book is not only a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of journalism 
but a manual for historiographers who 
use the file of Niles’ Register. 

A paragraph from the last chapter 
of Dr. Luxon’s book may well be quoted 
in this connection; it is a succinct 
statement of a cardinal principle of the 
historical researcher’s creed: 

No historical source should be used 
unless it is subjected to the fundamental 
tests known to every scholar. Newspa- 
pers certainly should be held to the same 
standards as are other sources; and ma- 
terial printed in them should be care- 
fully checked, critically examined, and 
accepted only after being exposed to an 
intelligent skepticism based upon a 
thorough knowledge of the circumstances 
surrounding the event or the issue de- 
scribed in print. 

And a thorough knowledge, it may be 
added, of the personalities and objec- 
tives behind the newspaper story. Such 
knowledge the present book furnishes 
in regard to its subject. 

The author gives us the history of 
the Register in his first chapter, follows 
it with studies of the editors, and then 
with a general chapter on “News and 
Editorials.” Before the defeat of Clay 
and the American System in 1832, it is 
pointed out, the Register took strong 
editorial positions in favor of a protec- 
tive tariff, aid to western development, 
etc.; it was a propagandist without de- 
nying space and fair treatment to the 
opposition. From 1833 to its end in 
1849 it was a kind of early Literary 
Digest, presenting, in addition to the 
public documents which distinguished 
it from the first, a fair selection of 
newspaper comment. While not without 
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its own editorials in those years, j, 
propagandic fire had gone out. 

Dr. Luxon gives us chapters on the 
Register’s handling of politics, the tg. 
iff and the U. S. Bank, Anglo-Americay 
relations (the paper was strongly ap. 
glophobe), Latin-America, the Weg, 
developments in transportation, and 
slavery. There is a final chapter o 
“The Register and the Historian,” and 
an excellent critical essay on authori. 
ties, as well as a good index. 

How the Louisiana State University 
Press does it this reviewer does not 
know, but this volume is as handsome 
as those produced in the days when 
good paper, binders’ cloth, and such 
things were easy to get. There are four 
illustrations—a portrait of Niles and 
three front pages of the Register. 

FranK LutHER Mott 
University of Missouri 


Mark Twain 1N Nevapa. By Effe 
Mona Mack. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1947. xiv + 3% 
pp. Ill. $5. 


T WAS on a pioneer newspaper in 
Nevada that Samuel L. Clemens 
found himself as a writer. 

There it was that he wrote for the 
first time for a wide and critical audi- 
ence, there that he forged his style. 
There it was that he developed into a 
social satirist, there that he adopted 
Mark Twain as his pen name. There 
it was that he decided upon writing 
as his life work. 

When he came to Nevada, he was 
practically an unknown. When he left 
it, he was nationally recognized as 4 
writer. The pattern of his life was set. 

Why was it, in this three-year period 
in the roistering mining camps of Ne- 
vada territory, that Mark Twain found 
himself? 
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He had worked on newspapers be- 
fore. He had tried to write. But he 
had struck no spark, either in himself 
or in his readers. 

In Nevada, from 1861 to 1864, things 
were different. This time the setting 
was right. It may be an exaggeration 
to say that only in the turbulent life 
of the pioneer Far West could the 
genius of Mark Twain have flowered; 
certain it is that this is the environ- 
ment which brought it forth. 

Even that alone might not have done 
the trick had it not been for the Vir- 
ginia City Territorial Enterprise and 
its talented staff. The Enterprise was 
the leading newspaper of the great 
Comstock Lode silver camp which was 
the nerve center of the Far West dur- 
ing the Civil War years. 

There Mark Twain got his chance. 
He was not only given complete free- 
dom to find himself but he was en- 
couraged to do so by Joe Goodman, 
the editor, Dan DeQuille, and others 
of the Enterprise staff. In fact, it might 
almost be said that these two men and 
other Enterprise associates gave Mark 
Twain as a writer to the world. 

In Mark Twain’s Western Years, 
Ivan Benson in 1938 wrote the defini- 
tive study of Mark Twain as a jour- 
nalist in Nevada. 

Now comes Effie Mona Mack, Ne- 
vada historian, in Mark Twain In Ne- 
vada, to finish the job by not only 
tracing his days in Nevada but giving 
fully the colorful life of the times 
which produced the great journalist 
and writer. 

The two are companion studies of 
Mark Twain as a newspaperman in 
Nevada, each supplementing the other. 

Dr. Mack’s book is practically a his- 
tory of western Nevada during the 
years Mark Twain was in what was to 
become the Battle Born State. 

“No community,” she says, “was ever 


so fabulous as Mark Twain’s Nevada.” 
And she omits nothing of the colorful, 
roistering, turbulent time which could 
have had any influence on Samuel L. 
Clemens, both as a man and as a writ- 
er. She recaptures “the flavor, the 
rhythm, the tempo, the frenzy of an 
amazing period in American history.” 

She tells of Mark Twain in detail 
from his arrival in the territory until 
he fled in fear of arrest for having 
challenged a fellow journalist to a duel. 
Dr. Mack pictures his fellow actors 
and covers the circumstances which 
“moved him to write in the vein he 
chose for recording his reactions to 
the social, the political, and the indus- 
trial conditions of a frontier society.” 

When he left Nevada, Mark Twain 
continued to write for the papers, but 
it was never the same. He joined the 
staff of the San Francisco Morning Call 
as a reporter. But the routine of a 
large city newspaper office, in contrast 
to the informality of the Enterprise, 
was more than he could take. He quit, 
with the remark that “it was fearful 
drudgery—soulless drudgery—and al- 
most destitute of interest.” Never again 
did he enjoy the abandon of frontier 
journalism which gave his imagination 
its fullest play. 

Dr. Mack’s book is fascinating read- 
ing, not only of one of America’s great- 
est writers but of one of the most fab- 
ulous episodes in American history. 

A. L. HiccinsotHamM 
University of Nevada 
ee 


We Were InterRuptTED, by Burton Ras- 
coe. New York: Doubleday and 
Company. 342 pp. $4. 


HEN a person’s autobiography 
extends beyond a single volume, 
one may reasonably conclude that the 
author has enjoyed a full and useful 
life, has known many interesting per- 
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sons, and has been associated with 
causes, institutions, and events of some 
historical significance. 

Certainly this is true in the case of 
Burton Rascoe, the second volume of 
whose memoir has just been published. 
(The first volume, Before I Forget, ap- 
peared in 1937.) 

Mr. Rascoe, now only 55, has en- 
joyed not just one full life, but many. 
Newspaperman, literary critic, maga- 
zine editor, and author, he is concerned 
in his newest book with those phases 
of his life which coincide with one of 
the most bizarre and colorful decades 
in American history—the 1920s. The 
emphasis is on how the author lived, 
felt, observed, thought, and drew con- 
clusions and opinions “while the events 
I relate were occurring.” This ap- 
proach makes, of course, for a realism 
and interest that the book otherwise 
would not possess. 

It is against the backdrop of this 
significant period that Mr. Rascoe turns 
back the pages of his personal history. 
He is just leaving Chicago and the 
Tribune in the opening pages, and 
after a brief return to the Windy City 
as a syndicate executive, he moves on 
to New York where he is associate 
editor of McCall’s Magazine, literary 
editor of the Tribune, editor of the 
Bookman, a board member of the Lit- 
erary Guild, a syndicated columnist, 
contributor to numerous periodicals, 
author of several books, and very much 
in the main current of America’s prin- 
cipal literary stream. Those who en- 
tered Mr. Rascoe’s business, profes- 
sional, and social life are a veritable 
who’s who of the literary world, and 
he writes about them with a revealing 
informality and a charming casualness. 
He makes the point, however, that 
“what a writer thinks is to be sought 
in what he writes, not in conversation 
with him.” Conversation and observa- 
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tion merely reveal personality ap; 
character — not basic philosophy, }. 
thinks. 

Something of the range of Mr. Ra. 
coe’s reminiscences is suggested by his 
chapter headings, some of which ar 
“Chicago — News Days and Nigh 
Life,” “The Reader’s Taste,” “The Ney 
York Literary Scene and the Inte. 
ligentsia,” “Two Exciting Years Fight. 
ing the ‘Genteel Tradition,” “The Aj. 
gonquin Crowd,” “John Held and th 
Flapper,” “Parisian Impressions” 
“Hemingway, Ford, Stein, and the Ey. 
patriates at the Dome,” “Blind Pig 
and Bathtub Gin,” “Girl-in-the-Chan. 
pagne-Bath and Other Singular 
Events,” “Boom and Bust,” “A Re. 
olution Occurs,” “Social Gains vs. Cre 
ative Arts,” “America Today,” ani 
“The Future.” 

A concluding portion of the book 
contains “representative selections’ 
from “A Bookman’s Daybook,” “Day. 
book of a New Yorker,” and magazin 
contributions by the author during the 
20s. Among these are “Luncheon with 
W. Somerset Maugham,” “Joseph Con 
rad Comes to Town,” “First Meeting 
with Dreiser,” “Ellen Glasgow 2 
Home,” “Bertrand Russell, the Philos 
opher, at a Party,” “AE (George Ru 
sell) ,” “Willa Cather,” “A Glimpse of 
Galsworthy,” and “Amy Lowell and 
Her Critics.” 

Mr. Rascoe ends the volume with : 
note of comparison and prophecy. “The 
general mood of the country,” le 
writes, “is so very much like the mood 
which ushered in the twenties, so like 
it in widespread strikes, rising prices, 
housing shortages, lowering of consum- 
er demand, and other phenomena 0! 
unrest that maybe we are on the evt 
of another twenties, a bigger and bet 
ter twenties in which there was a It 
surgence of national energies after 


letdown which followed World War! 
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effort; maybe we are in for another 

era of rapid expansion of industry and 

a boom of mighty proportions. And, 

God forbid! another economic collapse. 

Even so, it should all be exciting while 

it lasts.” 

Joun E. Drewry 

University of Georgia 

* * 

Eno or A Bertin Diary. By William 
L. Shirer. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 1947. viii + 369 pp. 
$3.50. 


N CHRISTMAS Eve in 1944 Mr. 

Shirer was somewhat depressed 
and wrote in his diary, “Peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men! When? 
How? Ever?” When one leaves his 
book some 347 pages later he is still 
asking these same bitter questions. End 
) of a Berlin Diary is a heavy tale, ab- 
sorbing, but unrelieved by light touch 
or anecdote, written by a man who is 


always serious and often angry. 

The Beginning of the Peace, Part I, 
covers the period from July 1944 
through August of the following year 
and includes his jottings on the San 


Francisco conference . . . “Ed Stet- 
tinius, our Secretary of State, is a 
rather handsome fellow . .. and he 
means well . . . but he does not im- 
press me as knowing much about world 
affairs . . . certainly he is not in the 
same class with Eden and Molotov, 
nor even... Smuts, Spaak and Jan 
Masaryk. As a matter of fact our 
American delegation is weak—Stassen 
seems to be the most intelligent man 
on it...”. The account of Molotov’s 
conciliatory speech sounds hollow now 
and many of the entries concerning the 
fast moving events as our enemies col- 
lapsed have the flavor of old news- 
paper files, 

The freshest, most significant, and 
interesting material in the volume is 
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in Part II, End of a Berlin Diary, 
wherein he pictures the misery and 
destruction, and the unrepentance of 
the German people, who “. . . have 
not—by a hell of a long way—learned 
the lessons of this terrible war. They 
have no sense of guilt and are sorry 
only that they were beaten . . .” and 
“. . are already waiting to follow 
another diabolical Fuehrer to still an- 
other destruction.” 

Here also are found reproduced 
highly interesting captured documents 
and interrogation records which por- 
tray vividly Hitler’s last days (Shirer 
believes him dead) in his Berlin dug- 
out; tell why the Nazi attack on Russia 
failed, why the invasion of England 
never materialized, and disclose the 
Nazi’s war plans which Munich inter- 
rupted. 

Major Schmundt’s painstaking pres- 
ervation of the plans for Operation 
Green (i. e., the quick destruction of 
Czechoslovakia even though Russia 
came to her aid; to be provoked by the 
arranged assassination of a German 
Ambassador in connection with an anti- 
German demonstration) and Operation 
Red (war with France and Britain) 
provides “Inside Germany” material of 
the highest interest. Notable also is 
the diary of Count Lutz von Schwerin- 
Krosigk which discloses the fantastic 
emphasis top Nazis placed on horo- 
scopic omens and the absurd hope of 
final victory inspired by the death of 
President Roosevelt. The count’s en- 
tries also reveal the shocking amorality 
of so-called “good” Germans and their 
naive plans to escape war guilt. 

Shirer’s account of the Nuremberg 
trials is fascinating. 

In the brief third section, the Post- 
script, some of the blunders of AMG 
are recounted but for the most part it 
serves as the author’s philosophical 
footnote to his account of what he has 
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seen and felt through those savage 
years. 
Merritt BENSON 
University of Washington 
* + 
GOVERNMENT AND Mass ComMMUNICA- 
TIoNs. By Zechariah Chafee Jr. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 
1947. 2 vols. xvii + 823 pp. $7.50. 


HIS is the most significant work 

published so far under the auspices 
of the Luce-Hutchins commission on 
freedom of the press, including the re- 
port of the commission itself. 

Three characteristics stand out 
clearly. The work is exceptionally well 
organized, with the result that the 
reader is able to keep oriented to the 
problem under discussion and its rela- 
tion to other problems with a minimum 
effort. The two volumes, paged as one, 
are divided into three logical parts: 
(1) Government as a limiting power 
on communications, (2) government as 
a facilitating agency, and (3) govern- 
ment as an actual participant in com- 
munications activities. The framework 
provides for a logical grouping of a 
discussion of current freedom of the 
press problems. 

The second outstanding characteris- 
tic of the work is its comprehensive- 
ness. For the first time, all the major 
problems involving government and 
mass communications are brought to- 
gether in one place. Such diverse sub- 
jects as group libel, court reporting, 
newspaper ownership of radio, the As- 
sociated Press case and its implica- 
tions, the Office of Censorship, The 
Newspaper Guild, the “right of reply” 
in libel, obscenity at the Customs 
House, the Blue Book, monopolies and 
cross monopolies, block booking and 
book blocking. Practically all the cur- 
rently controversial problems in news- 
papers, radio, movies, and magazines 
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are adequately presented and frequent); 
accurately analyzed. To mention a {ey 
omissions or underplaying, Profess, 
Chafee fails to give full consideration y 
such problems as Second Class Post, 
Rates, copyright problems, ITU ay 
labor problems, newsprint problem 
patent and cartel problems in the con. 
munications machinery industry. Pro}. 
lems of economics of production affec. 
ing freedom of the press obviously dij 
not occupy as much of Chafee’s an 
the commission’s time as did the mor 
theoretical and abstract problems 4 
the place of communications in moden 
society. 

The third noteworthy feature of Pr. 
fessor Chafee’s work is the method o 
presentation. The style is always clear, 
concise, and readable. No experienced 
reader needs to reread a sentence ty 
get its meaning. In addition, the styl 
is frequently bright and sparkling, and 
in places almost journalistic (a uniqu 
characteristic for a lawyer and law 
professor). His use of Platonic Dis. 
logue to present some of the positions 
held by his fellow commissioners in 
their enjoyable and profitable grow 
discussions is a literary achievement. 

A startling aberration from Chafee'’s 
own clear style is his example of how 
a court trial should be covered, quoted 
from a story published in the London 
Times (Vol. I, p. 437). The entire 
journalistic fraternity from H. W. Ross 
to H. V. Kaltenborn, not to mention 
Rudolf Flesch, will shudder in horror. 

It would appear that the materials 
forming the basis for the two volumes 
came largely from the discussion and 
testimony at the group sessions of the 
members of Hutchins’ commission, sup- 
plemented, however, by Chafee’s own 
extensive reading in the field of com 
munications law. The facts presented 
are usually gleaned from court cases 
or from commission witnesses. 
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It would take several hundred pages 


presented, the solutions considered, and 

e recommendations offered. As a gen- 
-ral commentary, it might be said that 
the author almost always presents an 
accurate analysis of a problem, fre- 
quently discusses the more common 
alternative solutions, and in every case 
has something illuminating to contrib- 
ute to the solution. In a few cases, he 
misses the point, as in his discussion 
of “compulsory disclosure,” generally 
known in journalism as “reporter con- 
fidences,” and in contempt of court. In 
the former he fails to distinguish be- 


“ 


itself, and in the second he is, in a way, 
guilty of what William James is quoted 
as calling “the blindness with which we 
all are afflicted in regard to the feel- 
ings of creatures and people different 
from ourselves.” Professor Chafee, as a 
lawyer and a law professor, has the dis- 
advantage of a party in interest in any 
discussion of the rights of the courts 
as against the newspapers. In his con- 
tempt discussions, he fails to take into 
account the fact that in modern Ameri- 
can judicial practice, the judge is more 
careful of his own reputation and the 
“sanctity” of the courts than he is in 
protecting the right of parties to a fair 
trial. 

By and large, however, the solutions 
proposed in the work are carefully an- 
alyzed and the recommendations closely 
reasoned. In those fields in which the 
author has farmed for many years, he 
is most effective; in others where his 
information was based largely on frag- 
mentary evidence presented to the com- 
mission through witnesses, he is less 
sure of himself. 

As a report of the commission’s work, 
these two volumes are a more signifi- 
cant contribution than the mental acro- 
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batics of the commission’s general re- 
port, A Free and Responsible Press. 
It is obvious that Chafee had trouble 
with some of his colleagues. In fact, it 
would appear that one of the most val- 
uable contributions of the Luce fund 
was the education of the members of 
the commission in some of the prob- 
lems of the press. Chafee was probably 
the only member of the commission 
who had previously made a serious 
study of these problems. Fortunately 
for the commission he was able to ar- 
gue some of the members out of their 
original untenable and unsupportable 
positions. 

On the matter of freedom of the 
press, the author adopts the modern in- 
novation of the positive duty of gov- 
ernment to see that its citizens get a 
free press but at the same time he holds 
fast to the traditional concept—that 
government should not restrict the 
press. 

Government and Mass Communica- 
tions is the most valuable contribution 
to a discussion of the problems of jour- 
nalism since the publication of Walter 
Lippmann’s Public Opinion (1922). 

F. S. Srepert 
University of Illinois 
* * * 
NeEwsPaPER Desicninc. By John E. Al- 
len. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1947. x + 478 pp. $6. 


ACK in 1922 the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company started a pub- 
lication called the Linotype News for 
the purpose of experimenting with 
newspaper type dress while carrying 
news of the printing world. From that 
time until his death last summer, John 
E. Allen was its crusading editor. 
With a free hand and the virtually 
unlimited facilities of the Linotype 
Company, Allen changed the format of 
his publication with every issue. By 
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use of basic art principles he demon- 
strated through his experimental pages 
the possibility of improving the attrac- 
tiveness and readability of newspapers 
without increasing production costs. 
He singled out, among the enemies of 
legibility and good design, all-cap 
heads, multi-family head schedules, 
symmetrically designed heads, body 
type unsuited to modern newspaper 
printing methods. His trial pages cor- 
recting these and other doubtful prac- 
tices were convincing. 

In 1936 he published Newspaper 
Makeup and in 1940 The Modern 
Newspaper. These books were based on 
articles and illustrations which had ap- 
peared in his publication over the 
years. 

Newspaper Designing, published 
after his death, combines features from 
his earlier volumes, but also carries 
much new material. Part I sketches the 
history of newspaper typography and 
repeats Allen’s advice in handling al- 
most every phase of newspaper makeup. 
In addition the book covers the ad- 
vancements in gravure and color print- 
ing in recent years and does a good 
job in carefully recounting the influ- 
ences which World War II brought to 
bear on newspaper production. 

Part II is devoted to a typographic 
“parade of progress” over the past 
twenty-five years. In addition to the au- 
thor’s own interpretation in story and 
picture, this section carries discerning 
“where-we-stand” appraisals, typo- 
graphic and otherwise, by Erwin D. 
Canham, John S. Knight, Alexander 
Warden, Sevellon Brown, Basil Walt- 
ers, and others. 

In John Allen’s twenty-five years of 
effort to improve newspaper typography 
he never lost sight of the fact that “the 
story comes first.” In his hundreds of 
talks to newspapermen he kept typo- 
graphic ideals in their proper perspec- 
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tive in relation to newsgathering, edi, 
ing, and mechanical affairs. It is ng 
surprising, then, to find him discussing 
such topics as coverage of the Unite 
Nations San Francisco conference jj. 
tions, facsimile, Ultrafax, radio-phon 
pulse-time modulation, processing can. 
eras, and portable Wirephoto sendin 
machines. 

A serious student of newspaper ty. 
pography will wish that the book dij 
more than allude to the research bac 
of pronouncements on the relative ley. 
ibility of various type faces. He wil 
find few statements of basic principle 
to guide him in making decisions bh» 
yond the specific cases covered in th 
text. Additions of these principles would 
have greatly strengthened the series x 
typography texts, but this weaknes 
can be overcome somewhat by supple 
menting with Frazier’s valuable Moden 
Type Display. By way of warning, nev 
ertheless, the designer of successful 
newspaper display needs an _ under 
standing of these basic principles or he 
may be unable to resist borrowing ir 
tact a large share of Mr. Allen’s su 
cessful techniques. We need typographic 
improvement, but not in the direction 
of standardization. 

One should not conclude mention of 
this book here without noting that 
probably no other man has contributed 
more to the improvement of newspaper 
typography than John E. Allen. 

Earw ENGLISH 
University of Missouri 
* * # 
Printinc TecHniques. By W. D. Mol- 
itor. Philadelphia: Edward Stern & 
Co. 1947. 70 pp. Ill. $2. 


ERE is a welcome addition to the 
literature on graphic arts written 
by the sales director of one of Phil: 
adelphia’s leading printing houses. Orig 
inally run as a series of articles in 
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Printer’s Ink, the chapters of this book 
will save money, headaches, and time 
for publishers of yearbooks, magazines, 
institutional newspapers, handbooks, 
and staff manuals. Advertisers and 
public relations directors, too, will find 
its guidance specific and useful to pre- 
pare window displays, catalogs, book- 
lets, bulletins, and direct mailing and 
promotion pieces. 

“Consult Your Printer” is the theme 
running through Mr. Molitor’s manual. 
In each discussion he stresses how, by 
cooperating with the printer, the ad- 
vertiser or editor can achieve happier 
results more easily and get more for 
his money. 

Mr. Molitor tells how duotone (over- 
chrome) by either letter press or offset 
lithography can give punch to direct 
mail or printed promotions. Conver- 
sion-in-color he calls “one of the rich- 
est fields open to exploration by adver- 
tising men.” He explains how costs 
and time may be cut by ingenuity and 
imagination of the art department— 
plus close work with the printer. 

In his chapter on split-fountain tech- 
nique for multicolor printing he points 
out such important details as cut roll- 
ers, position of copy, and press wash- 
ups. Rainbow-fountain procedure he 
describes as “one of promotion’s most 
potent weapons.” 

The price charged for printing, the 
author says, is determined partly by 
the way the copy and pictorial matter 
are prepared and presented to the 
printer. By clear, helpful hints—de- 
void of hyper-technical jargon—he ex- 
plains how to ready the print job to 
eliminate confusion and save time, er- 
rors, and costs. He shows not only 
how to choose the proper process for 
each job, but also how to save by com- 
bining typographical phases. 

JoserH C. Carter 


Temple University 


Have You Seen 


NIEMAN REPORTS? 


the new professional 
quarterly in journalism 
by and for newspapermen 


A fine project... 
Frank Luther Mott, Dean 
University of Missouri 
School of Journalism 


A brilliant idea... 


Wm. F. Swindler, Director 
University of Nebraska 
School of Journalism 


I thought the piece on the free- 
dom of the press problem by 
Robert Lasseter in your July is- 
sue was the finest thing I have 
seen on the subject .. . 


Thomas L. Stokes 


This sort of magazine has been 
too long overdue... 

John Roderick 

AP, China 


Started by the Society of Nieman 
Fellows for themselves and their 
friends, the response to the first 
year of publication leads them to 
offer Nieman Reports to all inter- 
ested in a sound U. S. journalism. 


$2.00 a year 


NIEMAN REPORTS 
44 Holyoke House 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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A BistiocrapHy oF Law on JouRNAL- 
ism. By William F. Swindler. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
1947. viii + 191 pp. $3.25. 


ERE is a book that every teacher 

of the law of the press will want 
to have constantly at hand. The first 
comprehensive bibliography in its field, 
it meets a need that many of us have 
felt for many years by giving us, in 
one package, the titles, authors, pub- 
lishers, and dates of a vast majority of 
all writings in English on this subject 
during the past century. There are 1,- 
154 titles. Short explanatory notes ac- 
company each title, and there is ex- 
tensive cross reference. A chapter on 
the history of publications in this field 
is very instructive and useful. 

At the beginning are listed texts and 
general works. Following these, titles 
and other data are grouped under heads 
as follows: History, Freedom of Press 
and Radio, Censorship and Control of 
Speech and Press, Access to Public 
Records, Libel—Nature and Charac- 
teristics, Libel—Defenses, Privacy, Con- 
tempt, Confidences, Copyright and 
Property Rights in News and Adver- 
tising, Public Notice, Advertising, Ad- 
ministrative and Business Law, Com- 
munications, Radio, Postal Laws. There 
is also a section on International and 
Foreign Law covering the principal di- 
visions of the subject. 

All titles are numbered consecutively, 
and at the end of each section cross 
references are indicated by number. 
There are two excellent indexes, one of 
authors, the other of subjects. These, 
with the system of numbering, group- 
ing, and cross references make the 
book very easy to use. 

A tremendous amount of research 
and labor was required to produce this 
book. It is clear that the author made 
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an earnest effort to cover the field, an 
he has done a good job. 

A few of the descriptive notes ap 
not entirely accurate, but the titles ay 
here, and the user can discover th 
facts for himself. A few publication; 
have been overlooked, but that is to bk 
expected in such a large task as this 

The publications on privileged pub. 
lications and fair comment and criti. 
cism are listed under defenses to libel 
actions. This is correct, of course, but 
these should have been listed under 
their logical headings and cross-indexed 
to defenses. This should have been done 
because the law in these two areas con. 
tains rules covering the rights and dv. 
ties of newspapers as well as the rules 
for defense of an action after publica. 
tion. 

The book by Ethel R. Outland, The 
“Effingham.” Libels on Cooper, is listed 
under history and should have been 
cross-indexed under fair comment and 
criticism because it was in these trials, 
defended by James Fenimore Cooper 
himself, that the present rule that we 
may attack the book but not the av- 
thor was established. 

Attorneys for newspapers and writ: 
ers and editors who are interested in 
thoroughly understanding the law will 
find this book useful. 

Ratpxu L. Crosman 
University of Colorado 
= * 


Dancerous Worps. By Philip Witten- 
berg. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1947. ix + 335 pp. $5. 


HE author to a large degree avoids 

the pitfall which has trapped some 
writers on libel in the last few years. 
He decides early upon the audience to 
whom he will appeal and he continues 
to speak to that group throughout ex- 
cept for a few lapses of his legalistic 
mind. 
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Mr. Wittenberg has chosen to address 
those whom he feels need an “aware- 
ness of the elements of legal libel” not 
to recognize the fault after it has been 
committed but to develop a sense of 
danger much in the matter of a physi- 
cian taking cognizance of certain symp- 
toms before a disease has gained a 
foothold. With such a premise, his read- 
ers necessarily must be those who ap- 
proach the subject with little prior 
knowledge or thought. And that is the 
group Mr. Wittenberg is still address- 
ing when he comes to the end of his 
factual story. 

From experiences with undergradu- 
ates in law of the press, this writer has 
seen the need of early making two con- 
cepts clear or the class will find itself 
on an uncharted sea. The first of these 
concepts is the need for understanding 
that in law one is dealing with forty- 
nine jurisdictions with conceivably 
many interpretations of a common basic 
problem. The second concept is pecul- 
iar to the law of libel and calls for 
the need to recognize that, as a New 
York court has said, “. . . the English 
language is not dead, but virile, flexi- 
ble, progressive . . . made piquant and 
interesting by slang and jargon, often 
better understood by the man in the 
street than the classic diction of its 
master.” Libelous words, therefore, are 
nearly as changeable as news itself. 
And as the author recognizes, words 
must be placed in their proper time 
location. 

Either by anticipation of these ques- 
tions in the minds of his readers or by 
happy coincidence, the author sets 
forth these two concepts in understand- 
able language in his early chapters. 
His emphasis on construction of the 
language is enhanced in the appendix 
by a chronological table tracing the 
career of some specific words. 
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Another author using the same mate- 
rial as Mr. Wittenberg’s might have 
presented a different arrangement. The 
continuity might have been helped by 
a different classification of several of 
the chapters, but this in no way ren- 
ders his material defective or less in- 
teresting. For style and arrangement 
are in a large part the reflection of the 
individuality of the writer and his own 
assessment of the value of his mate- 
rial. 

For his subject matter, Mr. Witten- 
berg follows largely the pattern of 
many other writers in the field although 
he has the benefit of later cases and 
trends. But he fills a need by expand- 
ing his treatment of group libel and 
the rights of minorities. Here is a field 
which for some reason most textbook 
writers have either by-passed or treated 
too casually, although in the opinion of 
this writer it is becoming increasingly 
important. The amount of space Mr. 
Wittenberg devotes to this subject per- 
haps heralds the new trend. 

If there is one weak spot in Danger- 
ous Words it is the section on privi- 
lege. This is the one place where un- 
fortunately Mr. Wittenberg’s legalistic 
mind seems to be dictating. One has 
the feeling that at times he may be 
offering too much optimism in telling of 
the protection afforded under the broad 
term of privilege. 

Although the student of libel will 
find little new except where the time 
element has played into Mr. Witten- 
berg’s favor, he will enjoy the author’s 
presentation and facile style, and will 
find valuable the ready references. 
Those who look into the book to de- 
velop an “awareness of libel” will find 
the rewards worthwhile. For them, Mr. 
Wittenberg has written a most useful 
book. 

Watter A. STEIGLEMAN 
Indiana University 
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Cus Reporter. By Boyce House. Dal- 
las: Hightower Press. 1947. 175 pp. 
$2.50. 


LTHOUGH this short book of rem- 
iniscences is marred by obvious 
jokes and worn-out generalizations 
about newspaper work, the literature 
on the papers and editors of the South- 
west is so slender that Mr. House’s 
musings are welcome. 

Nine chapters, tracing more or less 
chronologically the author’s career and 
particularly his service with the Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal, build a fleet- 
ing impression of C. P. J. Mooney and 
some of the more exciting days of the 
paper he edited. Mr. House’s nostalgia 
is overflowing. Now a radio and after- 
dinner raconteur in Texas, he brings 
together many stories of the police 
beat interspersed with glimpses of un- 
forgettable office boys and managing 
editors, bums and prize fighters, police- 
men and slaves. 

Cub Reporter will provide a little 
understanding of the people and stand- 
ards of Southern journalism earlier in 
this century as well as many yarns 
about journalists and the lives they 
touched in those days. 

Roitanp E. WoLseLey 
Syracuse University 
* * # 


Fat MAN IN A Puone Bootn. By Niver 
W. Beaman. Chicago: Cloud Pub- 
lishers. 1947. 247 pp. $2.50. 


F YOU’VE been a newspaperman 

two decades, helped convict thieving 
politicians, given Clare Booth Luce a 
shove into Congress, and edited “the 
best suburban daily newspaper in 
America,” you have a tale to tell. 

And if you’re Niver Beaman, you 
can tell it. 

Beaman has done what so many want 
to do—taken “notes off a newspaper- 
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man’s cuff” and parlayed them into , 
book of reminiscent anecdotes. Unlike 
some of its type, Fat Man is live, fresh, 
intensely human. A few of the note 
run as long as three or four pages; 
others are only a couple of paragraphs 

This is the man who was city editor 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) America 
when that paper was gunning for jt; 
city’s crooked leaders. Twenty-thre 
eventually went to jail, and the Amer. 
ican won the 1939 Pulitzer prize {o 
distinguished public service. 

Beaman’s time also includes hitches 
with the New York Daily News, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, the Philadelphia 
Record, the Greenwich Time (“best 
suburban daily etc.”), and the United 
Feature Syndicate. 

His cuffnotes provide brisk reading, 
which can help markedly in setting an 
inspirational scene for journalistic 
newcomers. The writing is descrip. 
tively superior, always clear. Beaman 
learned the value of the short sentence 
and the simple word long before read- 
ability experts started using adding ma. 
chines on the job. 

There’s humor, most of it directed 
at the author. There’s a bit of brag: 
ging, too, but it’s not arrogant. 

Best chapter isn’t on the Waterbury 
case, but the next one. It tells, in u- 
accustomed honesty, of the mistakes 
Beaman made in picking new jobs, and 
of his “temporarily unemployed” peri- 
ods. The section describing the going- 
over he was given during a trial week 
on the Philadelphia Record rewrite 
desk is superb. (He got the job.) 

Beaman isn’t quite as funny as H. 
Allen Smith or quite as artful as Henry 
Justin Smith. His transitions are over 
rapid, principally because he has 
packed so much fact in so little space. 
But Fat Man does have the air of real- 
ity; that’s why it clicks. 

Clare Booth Luce’s grateful preface 
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says “this is the kind of a book that 
narents should hide from their small 
ons—otherwise their sons will all want 


She’s about right. 
Gorpon A. SABINE 

University of Kansas 

* * * 

Tue SHort Story. By Kenneth Pay- 
son Kempton. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1947. viii + 267 
pp. $3. 


R. KEMPTON, who has taught 

fiction writing “at Harvard and 
Radcliffe, using the methods outlined 
here, for upwards of thirty years,” 
promises “not to prescribe my book for 
my classes.” 

He would be well advised to keep 
that promise. If you are already ex- 
perienced in writing the short story, 
Mr. Kempton’s book, which he calls 
“not one to be studied,” will certainly 


give you the “some pleasure as well 
as some profit” which he modestly 
hopes it will give you. But this is defi- 
nitely not a book for the university 
student who is beginning to try to 


write short stories. (This reviewer— 
who also tries to teach short story writ- 
ing—largely shares Mr. Kempton’s de- 
spair about finding an adequate text- 
book for that student, although Maren 
Elwood’s Characters Make Your Story 
comes reasonably close to meeting the 
need.) Beginners will not be helped 
by Mr. Kempton’s rather arbitrary— 
yet inevitably overlapping — organiza- 
tion of his material into “Technique” 
and “Content,” nor by his proudly dub- 
bing as “stream of experience” the 
method of reporting a character’s feel- 
ings through what is merely one form 
of that common point of view, or angle 
of narration, usually called “author 
omniscient.” 

Tracing the enormous development 
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of the short story in little more than 
a century, Kempton is on very solid 
ground in deflating some “classical” 
stories over-rated by modern stuffed- 
shirts. Certainly—as he says—neither 
Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark” nor Irv- 
ing’s “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
would be publishable if written by an 
unknown author today, so confused and 
hamstrung are they by frequent in- 
trusions of the author as author. (Some 
years ago this reviewer amused. him- 
self by writing the letter of rejection 
which, for very similar flaws, Melville’s 
over-rated, so-called novel, Moby Dick, 
would draw from modern publishers if 
submitted by a writer without reputa- 
tion.) 

Writers experienced enough to at- 
tract a literary agent may profit by Mr. 
Kempton’s advice on what kind of 
agent to choose. His warnings about 
writers’ magazines (mainly written by 
and for unsuccessful scriveners) and 
about courses in fiction writing (one 
is usually enough for you) are also 
sound. And with about half the pop- 
ulation of the United States trying to 
write fiction it may be just as well if 
some beginners are discouraged by Mr. 
Kempton’s conclusion that “a man has 
got to come at what he wants to write 
by himself, without artificial aid.” 
(Italics this reviewer's.) 

Grecory Mason 
New York University 


* & 


Best Sports Stories, 1947 Epition. 
Edited by Irving T. Marsh and Ed- 
ward Ehre. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
Inc. 1947. 352 pp. Ill. $3. 


PORTS in the middle 1940s did not 
reach the height of appeal or fan- 
fare they did in the “golden 20s,” but 
they are gaining momentum. This spurt 
in postwar interest is evident in the 
collection of the best sports stories for 
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1946. Picked from newspapers, maga- 
zines, press services, syndicates, and 
photograph albums, the compilation 
emphasizes the breadth of the field. 

To offset the criticism of past years, 
the editors do not place in competition 
magazine articles written at leisure 
with newspaper stories written for early 
deadlines which are often denied the 
necessary polishing. Three separate di- 
visions are formed and a winner chosen 
in each: the best news story, the best 
news-feature, and the best magazine 
story. Franklin P. Adams, John Cham- 
berlain, and Quentin Reynolds make up 
the judging committee, and from their 
voting can be seen the diverse appeal 
that sports have. Rating their choices 
three, two, and one in points, no judge 
picked the same winner in any cate- 
gory. Jimmy Cannon’s (New York 
Post) “Lethal Lightning” and Kyle 
Crichton’s (Collier's) “Hot Tamale 
Circuit” came the closest, both with a 
first and a second, enough to be chosen 
winners in the news story and maga- 
zine story classification respectively. 

Six tied in the news-feature selection 
and a second ballot was necessary for 
Red Smith’s (New York Herald-Trib- 
une) “A Sad Case of Malnutrition” to 
nose out Bob Considine’s (JNS) “Spin- 
ning Superman.” 

Further evidence of the difficulty in 
picking one winner from among the 
best stories in sports is in the fact that 
of the twenty-one stories considered in 
the three categories, only on six did 
any two judges rate within the first 
three, and not an entry received points 
by all three judges. Therefore, the 
chief value of this book belongs in the 
whole collection and not in the selec- 
tion of one winner. With stories and 
articles on hunting and fishing, bob- 
sledding, skiing, tennis, golf, and rac- 
ing, the sports fan is assured of variety 
of appeal. 
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Crichton’s story of Mexican basebalj 
rates as tops in combining a vast back. 
ground study with good writing. |; 
not only gave the American sports read. 
er the best information of “our favorite 
sport” below the border, but also ¢. 
posed many of the evils and unfairnes 
of organized baseball in this country. 
Cannon’s “Lethal Lightning” portray; 
the drama found in victory and defeg 
in the second Louis-Conn fight. It read: 
like a fresh novel and goes deeper thar 
a mere round-by-round report of two 
battlers. 

It is in the field of news-feature that 
the collection falls short. The winner 
in this classification does not have the 
appeal or writing finesse of the other 
two. The three judges picked three 
different winners. It is possible that 
if the judges had been increased to 
ten, the difference of opinion would be 
just as diverse. 

Providing a service similar to The 
World Almanac, the editors have col- 
lected records on the 1946 champions 
in all sports, track and field, and swin- 
ming. The sixteen best sports pictures 
are given with a shot by Roy Miller 
(Acme) of the muddy pileup of play- 
ers in the [llinois-Ohio State football 
game taking first place. 

Although readers will not be bound Ff 
by the selection of winners, Best Sports 
Stories, 1947, will provide many an en- 
tertaining hour in recounting the year 
that sports resumed its upward swing 
in national interest. 

M. Tyus Butier 
University of Georgia 
_ * * 
It Beats Workinc. Ry John Lardner. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1947. 253 pp. Ill. $3. 


HIS book is of interest from three 
viewpoints: that of the reader who 
is sports-minded, that of the student of 
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sports writing, and that of the Lardner 
fan.” It includes thirteen main chap- 
ers, each divided into short essays. 

With a readable foreword by Carl 

an Doren, the volume chiefly com- 
prises material previously published in 

ewsweek in the author’s columns 
hich he began in 1939 in that maga- 
zine. It is on sports, as may be sur- 
mised from the lead above, and pretty 
ell covers the gamut from skeets to 
horses with perhaps more emphasis on 
boxing than on any other single phase. 

For the sports-minded reader, the 
book holds the interest from start to 
fnish. This is not only because of the 
style, but because of Lardner’s obvious 
intimate knowledge of the people of 
whom he writes. That some of the 
scenes are not contemporary seems to 
make no difference as the human in- 
terest anecdotes themselves are time- 
less. 

For the would-be sports writer, the 
book has value as an example of one 
man’s style which has been considered 
good. At least it would be hard to 
surpass the author’s vocabulary, which 
is a study in itself. The reader is “let 
in on” the inside of people and events 
of the sports world in such a way that 
the sports writer obtains a good lesson 
in what he should know. 

For Lardner fans and the sports lov- 
ing, the book is a “must,” particularly 
on the higher level of intellect. For 
the barely literate and the person who 
dislikes sports, it would be a waste of 
time. For this reviewer, it was diffi- 
cult to put it down until finished. 

James G. JoHNsoN 
Mount Union College 
* * * 


Harper and Brothers recently has 
published Handbook for ‘Discussion 
Leaders, a manual of conference tech- 
niques by J. Jeffery Auer and Henry 
Lee Ewbank ($1.75). 
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TELEVISION PRIMER OF PRODUCTION 
AND Direction. By Louis A. Sposa. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1947. viii 
+ 237 pp. $3.50. 

TELEVIsIon TecHNIQUES. By Hoyland 
Bettinger. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1947. ix + 257 pp. $5. 


Gettine A Jos 1n TELevision. By John 
Southwell. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1947. xi + 120 pp. $2. 


ELEVISION continues to capture 

the imagination not only of the 
student and layman, but also the pub- 
lisher. Just out are three new books 
on the subject. Combined they give a 
basic understanding of all facets on 
the new and growing art-industry. 

Sposa’s volume is a book on tele- 
vision for newcomers. It answers the 
questions—“What do I do? Whom do 
I contact? Where can I learn more 
about it?” To answer these questions, 
there is a wealth of useful information 
in the back of this primer that well 
justifies its reading. Included are: up- 
to-date FCC rules and regulations gov- 
erning television channels, books and 
magazines recommended for further re- 
search on the subject, a glossary of 
terms that is helpful, and a usable 
index. 

His chapter on programming is 
especially good and satisfying in de- 
tail. Those chapters which are not so 
complete nonetheless give further ref- 
erences for an ambitious student. Ex- 
amples and illustrations are generously 
included. 

Sposa clears up a lot of the haze 
generally encountered when television 
is discussed. Writing with primer-like 
clarity and professional know-how, he 
presents an authoritative survey of tel- 
evision for the beginner. 


“No book can take the place of a 
capable teacher, of dynamic classroom 
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discussion, or of actual experience. It 
is but a jumping-off point for a thrill- 
ing expedition on one’s own, and a 
Baedeker for occasional reference 
along the way.” 

With this introduction Hoyland Bet- 
tinger points the way to “better things 
through television.” But a note of 
warning to the reader—while this book 
is thorough and concise, it is written 
only for the careful reader who is 
willing to digest its contents pains- 
takingly. 

Bettinger deals capably with almost 
every phase of television. He draws 
analogies (which he admits are a bit 
far-fetched) in almost all technical ex- 
planations. These are helpful to those 
who can’t boast of a working memory 
of college physics and chemistry. 

The book will acquaint one with 
techniques of audio and video produc- 
tion: pictorial composition, direction, 
lighting, and film integration. After 
reading Hoyland Bettinger’s book, one 
is pretty well convinced that television 
is here, that it’s here to stay, and that 
there’s a real future in a growing sub- 
stantial new field. 


Getting a Job in Television is a com- 
plete breakdown of all jobs available 
in television now and in the near fu- 
ture. There is an outline of what each 
job consists of, how and where to pro- 
cure the job, and the salary that may 
be expected in each instance. Also dis- 
cussed is the place of unions in tele- 
vision—an important factor. Directing, 
acting, scenery designing, writing, tel- 
evision engineering, and other techni- 
cal jobs are discussed in full. 

In his last chapter, What Can You 
Do About Your Television Job Right 
Now?, Southwell recommends concrete 
steps for obtaining various jobs in tel- 
evision. In fact, almost every question 
which might occur to a television job- 
seeker is answered. 
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John Southwell’s book might well 
sub-titled “How To Win Friends an 
Influence Television Producers”. Thi 
manual is almost never technical o, 
historical. It is entertaining, brightly 
written, and thoroughly informative, 

Jack Hanzi 
Station KPRC, Houston, Tex. 
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ApveRrTISING. By Albert Wesley Frey, 
New York: Ronald Press Co. 194] 
xiii + 746 pp. Ill. $5. 


ype GOAL of every author of a 
advertising book is to please the 
practitioners and the teachers. Adver. 
tising attains this goal. 

Practitioners will find the book 
useful reference source. No one in ad- 
vertising knows all aspects of the trade. 
Frey’s comprehensive treatment will be 
helpful even to the well-rounded ad- 
vertising man. 

Advertising teachers should like the 
book for many reasons. Some of them 
are: 

1. Readable enough to be palatable 
to students yet thorough enough to 
make them respectful. 

2. Organization is logical — starts 
with merchandising and marketing as 
pects and then goes logically into lay- 
out, copy, and other phases. 

3. Examples of copy, illustrations, 
and research methods are current. 

4. Problems and questions ending 
each chapter are useful to the instruc: 
tor who wants students to make the 
principles go to work. 

A strong flavor of marketing is ap- 
parent in the book—natural since Frey 
specializes in the subject. The market- 
ing slant gives a weightiness which re- 
moves Advertising a long distance from 
frothy, superficial advertising books. 
Students will not find many sections 
“easy” reading. 
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As the author admits in the fore- 
word, national advertising is empha- 
sized. There is no attempt to discuss 
retail advertising thoroughly. Neither 
does the author do much with some 
other advertising activities usually giv- 
en prominence in advertising principles 
books. Direct mail, for instance, is 
combined with point-of-purchase and 
motion picture advertising in a fairly 
short chapter. 

In his first six chapters, Frey method- 
ically and logically leads up to the 
making of advertisements. For 185 
pages he indicates the sort of thinking 
which should precede actual prepara- 
tion of advertisements. In these open- 
ing chapters Frey makes a solid con- 
tribution to the literature of the field. 

No book covering so much area can 
wholly escape negative criticism. It is 
dificult to see, for instance, why Frey 
ignored retail advertising so complete- 
ly. Since he treated so many other 
advertising activities thoroughly it 
seems illogical that he would dismiss 
the important retail field entirely. The 
nonchalant treatment of direct mail ad- 
vertising is somewhat puzzling, too. 

Frey’s scholarliness and thorough- 
ness make the book just a little “heav- 
ier” reading than most advertising 
principles books. The teacher won’t 
mind, the student might. The book’s 
format contributes to the “heaviness.” 
Some of the sections carry much read- 
ing matter unbroken by illustrations. 
Although there are many illustrations, 
they do not seem to relieve the type 
masses very much. 

These negative criticisms are minor. 
Advertising is a solid contribution to 
advertising literature. It is a compe- 
tent, teachable book which can be used 
with great profit by the teacher of ad- 
vertising or the worker in advertising. 

Puitur Warp Burton 
University of Iowa 
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ADVERTISING AND Economic THEORY. 
By E. A. Lever. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1947. xi + 132 pp. 


HIS is another of those books in 

which a businessman protests the 
classical economists and the outpour- 
ings from their cloisters. 

Mr. Lever feels that the monks of 
economics ignore conditions as they 
are, in propounding neat economic syl- 
logisms. “If this little book succeeds in 
even a small way in driving home this 
point, it will have done its work,” is 
his farewell kiss; “if it suggests a few 
assumptions which will have to be made 
when developing present theory in a 
more realistic direction, so much the 
better.” 

The kind of factual spadework un- 
derlying Prof. Neil Borden’s The Eco- 
nomic Effects of Advertising appeals to 
him as the proper foundation on which 
to judge the economic place of adver- 
tising, and he acknowledges his debt to 
Borden with several references. The 
author accepts the theory of “imper- 
fect, monopolistic or non-price compe- 
tition.” He stresses the regulation of 
consumption rather than production; 
the latter follows the former. The early 
part of the book cites the classical 
economists who failed to consider con- 
sumption or underrated its significance. 
Their failure impeded acceptance of 
the premise that unless sales demand 
is healthy, production can’t be healthy. 

Man creates nothing material, he 
points out, but adapts the material to 
his use. Advertising, he proceeds, creates 
utility by “‘moving and arranging 
minds.’ . . . Utility is thus created by 
making a person want something that 
is available (but of which he may not 
hitherto have been sufficiently aware) 
as well as by ‘changing the form or 
arrangement’ for him of something 
which he already wants.” As to the ef- 
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ficiency of advertising, he answers: 
“This seems to be connected with the 
argument for or against a free society 
as compared with a planned one.” This 
is a short answer to an important ques- 
tion. 
The author is British. 

WiiuiaM H. Boyenton 
Rutgers University 

oa. 


Newspaper ApvERTISING. By John V. 
Lund. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1947. 459 pp. $4.25. 


EACHERS of courses dealing with 

newspaper advertising will welcome 
this book by John Lund. Advertising 
managers of newspapers, particularly 
papers serving local advertisers, will 
find the book useful. 

Almost twenty per cent of the book is 
devoted to an historical treatment of 
newspaper advertising and the devel- 
opment of a philosophy of functions 
and objectives of the newspaper as an 
advertising medium. These sections are 
well done and should help the student 
and practitioner develop a strong foun- 
dation upon which an effective sales 
program can be built. Lund emphasizes 
that the progressive advertising man- 
ager of a newspaper must give major 
attention to the needs of the adver- 
tiser; that “he must understand mer- 
chandising principles and the specific 
merchandising problems of retailers 
and other business firms.” By such pro- 
cedure the advertising pages of a news- 
paper become valuable sales agents 
which merchants will recognize as in- 
dispensable aids in their merchandising 
operations. The author further states 
that the effective “ad man is not so 
much a salesman of advertising as a 
counselor on advertising and merchan- 
dising problems and a creator of ad- 
vertising ideas for the business firms of 
his city.” 
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Much is required of the advertising 
man who functions as an effective coup. 
selor. Lund suggests that, in smalle 
communities, the advertising manage 
of a newspaper must perform most of 
the functions of an advertising agency, 
This would include market research, 
writing copy, preparing layouts, study. 
ing the merchandise to be advertised, 
working with the advertiser on plan; 
and budgets, and educating him 
matters such as meeting deadlines, ¢. 
ordinating other sales efforts with news. 
paper use, and proper timing of sales 
efforts. 

Some inconsistency is apparent in 
setting up these laudable standards for 
the newspaper advertising executive 
and the emphasis placed on the severe 
handicaps under which the ad ma 
must operate. Mention is made of the 
common lack of art and engraving fa- 
cilities, inadequate assortment of type, 
not enough personnel, insufficient time 
to conduct research or study the prob- 
lems of advertisers, and the large nun- 
ber of accounts that must be serviced. 
No solution is given which would per. 
mit the advertising manager of a small 
community newspaper to do an ade 
quate counseling job for the great nun- 
ber and variety of retail accounts of the 
paper. 

After treating history and_philoso- 
phies, the author gives the reader 4 
well developed series of chapters on 
the techniques of planning, writing, 
constructing, and selling advertise: 
ments. Rate structures, national adver- 
tising, operation of the advertising de- 
partment, and legal and ethical prob- 
lems are treated in other chapters. On 
such a controversial question as the 
merit of maintaining a differential be- 
tween national and local rates the av- 
thor takes no stand. 

C. H. Sanpace 


University of Illinois 
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Labor-management relations in the newspaper industry were building up to the 
gravest crisis since the days of the early Guild organization in the fall of 1947 
as the International Typographical Union voted a showdown on the Taft-Hartley 
act and the publishers’ associations lined up to oppose them. The continuing rise 
in the cost of newsprint added to the production problems in the publishing field. 
In the editorial field, the formation of a new national association of editorial 
writers and a new continuing study of AP news reports emphasized the news- 
papers’ interests in improved reading matter. The question of international news 
freedom reached the United Nations in several forms, and at once resulted in the 
usual lineups of opposing groups in favor of or opposed to lessened controls 
over information.—VW. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ad Copy Speeded Up By Early Deadlines. E&P 80:33 p30 Aug. 9. 
——Classified Is Called “Dominant” Ad Medium. E&P 80:41 p20 Oct. 4. 
——Classified Sales Talk Cuts Cancellations. E&P 80:32 p20 Aug. 2. 

New Orleans daily services dissatisfied want-ad users. 

——Economies, Sales Future on ANA List. Broadcasting 33:14 pl6 Oct. 6. 

Gallup Unveils New Copy Research Method. E&P 80:34 p6 Aug. 16. 

“Impact” method tests reader response before publication of advertisement. 
——Greenfield Starts Brand Names Test. E&P 80:44 p61 Oct. 25. 

Massachusetts town undertakes unique two-week merchandising study. 
——Groceries Contribute Heavily to Radio. Broadcasting 33:14 p18 Oct. 6. 
——NAS.-APA Tell Agreement. The National Publisher 26:10 p6 Aug. 

National advertising representatives for weeklies sign “truce.” 

——Newspaper Advertising Soars. Business Week pp64-5 Sept. 6. 
——NRDGA and NAEA Heal Retail Rate Rift. E&P 80:33 pl2 Aug. 9. 

National advertising tie-ins with retail accounts subject of dispute. 

——See Wider Spread of Advertising Dollar. Broadcasting 33:15 p14 Oct. 13. 
—Space Salesmen Help Retailers Avoid Errors. E&P 80:43 p24 Oct. 18. 
AntHony, Mitcuett J. Pasadena Has Plan for Ad Typography. E&P 80:32 pl4 Aug. 2. 

California paper provides typographic advisory service for clients. 

Cottincs, James L. Here’s the Loh-Down: “Hucksters Are People.” E&P 80:40 pl6 


Sept 27. 
—_ yong W. “Freedom Train” Campaign To Be “Biggest” Ad Drive. E&P 80:35 
p9 Aug. 23. 
Napic, H. D. A City Tells Its Story. American City 62:83-4, April; 82-3, May; 945, 
June; 134-6, July; 88-9, Aug.; 123-5, Sept. 
Examples of municipal advertising. 
Rovner, Samuet. Librarians Becoming Important in Agencies. E&P 80:44 p14 Oct. 25. 
——“Think As a Retailer” To Get His Business. E&P 80:40 p12 Sept. 27. 
— Harry E. Yes, My Dear Daughter, Advertiser May Be News. Quill 35:9 p7 
pt. 
Denver public relations expert argues against editorial policy of refusing news col- 
umns to advertisers when they make legitimate news. 
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Watson, Campse.t. Classified Improved In 3 Log Steps. E&P 80:44 pl8 Oct, 25, 
Tacoma paper uses circulation-building ideas to get new want-ad users. 
——4-A Intensifies Drive in Freedom Program. E&P 80:43 p10 Oct. 18. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Back to Front Page. Newsweek 30:14 p54 Oct. 
Sun and Herald-American fight Chicago circulation battle. 

——Boys Get Big Salute In Newspaper Week. E&P 80:40 p7 Sept. 27. 

——$503 Per 1,000 Circ.—Average for Promotion. E&P 80:44 p22 Oct. 25. 
“How Can I Get More Subscriptions Direct by Mail?” Circulation Managemen 
12:9 pl4 Oct. 

——How Can You Get Dealers To Install Better Display Racks? Circulation Managemen 
12:7 p18 Aug. 

——Newspaper Section of ABC In Brief “Harmony” Session. E&P 80:43 p7 Oct. 18. 
New circulation and membership rules postponed. 

— Georce A. New ABC Rule Defines Edition Distribution. E&P 80:44 pi 

ict. 25 

Time of publication is clarified in new proviso of Audit Bureau. 

——Sunday Air Delivery Begun by Oklahoman. E&P 80:34 p8 Aug. 16. 

——tTexas Circulators Sponsor Textbook. E&P 80:40 p46 Sept. 27. 

Hockenui.t, Fioyp L. You’re Missing Bet If You Don’t Get More Circulation Revenv. 
The National Publisher 27:12 p9 Oct. 

mall newspapers urged to keep subscription lists paid up, new prospects contactei, 

Lane, vee oe Just What Actually Is Circulation Expense? Circulation Management 
12:9 p16 Oct. 

ee, C. D. This Easy Plan Rolls in Net Profits. Circulation Management 12:9 pf 

t 

Chicago Times uses its own readers to secure new prospects. 

Russett, M. E. How We Save Time and Labor Preparing Bundles. Circulation Manage 
ment 12:9 p18 Oct. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 


Anonymous. First WNB Market Survey Is Published. The National Publisher 26:9 p22 
July. 
Weekly Newspaper Bureau praised for developing adequate market report technique. 

——Hoosier Survey Shows State Weeklies Earn 32% of Net From Job Printing, 52% 
Advertising. The National Publisher 27:11 pl2 Sept. 

——Tells WNB Market Research. The National Publisher 26:10 p22 Aug. 

——Weeklies Adopt Code for Ad Solicitation. E&P 80: = gg Aug. 2. 
“Truce” in ad rivalry hailed as boon to smaller pa 

Coxtuncs, James L. Daily’s Stake in Community eevee at ANA Convention. E&P? 
80:42 pl0 Oct. 11. 

Givens, Homer J. Small Town Papers Offer Real Service. E&P 80:33 p24 Aug. 9. 
Public service and advertising opportunities stressed by press association manage. 

Sraptes, Jerrerts D. Editor from “Down Under” Sizes Up U. S. Weeklies. The National 
Publisher 27:11 p16 Sept. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Sevellon Brown Sees Press Improving Self. E&P 80:40 p38 Sept. 27. 

Byrnes, Garret D. Is the Sunday Paper Just a Sideshow? E&P 80:38 p22 Sept. 13. 
Rhode Island editor urges more substance for Sunday editions. 

Lresiinc, A. J. Wayward Press. New Yorker. 23:60 Sept. 6. 

Lyons, L. M. Press and Its Critics. Atlantic Monthly 180:115-16 July. 
Commission on freedom of the press analyzed. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. AP and UP to Sell Television Newsreels. E&P 80:44 p65 Oct. 25. 
~-—Broadcasting the General Assembly. U. N. Bulletin 3:373 Sept. 16. 





Press and Communications—a Bibliography 


Columnists In Minnesota To Form Society. E&P 80:32 p34 Aug. 2. 
Editors Diagnose AP Reports, Service. E&P 80:44 p8 Oct. 25. 
Continuing study of wire news copy undertaken by AP managing editors. 
Hoosier Newspaperwoman Tells Good System for Giving Complete Town Society 
Coverage. The National Publisher 27:12 p23 Oct. 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Spectator specializes in intensive coverage of “personals.” 
“Look Ahead” Stories Wake Up Columbus. E&P 80:40 p22 Sept. 27. 
Ohio newspaper campaigns to promote civic planning in capital city. 
____“Million-Dollar” Staff Produces Special Edition. E&P 80:43 p52 Oct. 18. 
Small Connecticut paper imports New York newspaper and magazine talent to pro- 
mote Community Chest drive. 
__—New Face, New Home. Time 49:3 p70 Jan. 
Palmer Hoyt’s changes on the Denver Post. 
___Ousted Cops Become Chicago “Scoop Twins.” E&P 80:40 p6 Sept. 27. 
Suspended policemen hired as reporters by Chicago Herald-American. 
___Peoria Newspapers Demand Police Purge. E&P 80:40 p8 Sept. 27. 
_—-Slanters “Gangsters,” Says Grove Patterson. E&P 80:41 p53 Oct. 4. 
Distinguished Ohio editor decries biased reporting. 
_—tTribune Young Blood. Newsweek 30:15 p58 Oct. 13. 
Innovations of new national editor of New York Herald-Tribune. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Women’s Editor Tells How to Get Readers. E&P 80:38 p20 
Sept. 13. 
Chicago Daily News methods get thousands of letters annually. 
— —Chicago Sun Tabloid Combines Old and New. E&P 80:41 pl0 Oct. 4. 
——Chicago’s Editorial Fare: 5 Varieties Served Daily. E&P 80:32 p9 Aug. 2. 
Butter, James J. Many Reporters Make Notes—Few Keep Them. E&P 80:32 p26 Aug. 2. 
Washington press corps discards original jottings when story is written. 
Deano, P. S. Crime News Deglamorized. Christian S¢ience Monitor Magazine p3 July 12. 
Dove, W. L. Eagle Raises a “Baby” Edition. The National Publisher 26:10 p15 Aug. 
Alabama paper features local values in one of a series of original news stunts. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. Inquirer Charities Serve Dual Purpose. E&P 80:40 p32 Sept. 27. 
Philadelphia daily applies institutional advertising to worthy community benefit 
projects. 
Eius, P. F. Newspaper, Public Health Allies. American Journal of Public Health 
37:907-8 July. 
—s Rosert H. Self-Analysis Indulged By Editorial Writers. E&P 80:44 p64 
ct. 25. 
News association seeks means of revitalizing editorial page. 
——Fditorial Writers Form New Newspaper Group. Quill 35:8 p5 Aug. 
National Conference of Editorial Writers established in Washington meeting. 
Gunntnc, Ropert. Some Misconceptions About Readability. E&P 80:38 p38 Sept. 13. 
Founder of Readable News Reports warns against overuse of new writing techniques. 
Lorwin, I. R. Sunday Local Magazines. Writer 60:299-300 Aug. 
— If We Could Start a Newspaper. Saturday Review of Literature 30:39 
p7 Sept. 27. 
Stac, Jutian. Texas Bureau Gives Quick Election Service. E&P 80:40 p26 Sept. 27. 
Dallas News organizes cooperative state news plan for state election. 
Watters, Basti L. Pictures vs. Type Display in Reporting the News. JournaLism Quar- 
TERLY 24:3 p193 Sept. 
— —— Coulee Dam Stores Up Rufus Woods’ Energy. E&P 80:37 pl3 
pt. 6. 
Washington state editor was early crusader for great Columbia river project. 
——Comics Ammunition for Seattle’s War. E&P 80:37 p9 Sept. 6. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, ACEJ Representative to Visit 41 Schools. E&P 80:38 p64 Sept. 13. 

——Off-the-Campus Courses Offered By Missouri. E&P 80:33 p18 Aug. 9. 

——Seminar Lists Clinics for Feature Editors. E&P 80:44 p12 Oct. 25. 
American Press Institute begins second year of operation. 
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Arpan, FLoyp G. Can Press Photography Be Taught? JourNALism QuarTERLy 24:3 paw 

Sept. 

Northwestern University staff member answers “yes” if equipment is adequate. 
Bente, Dwicut. Educators’ Seminar At API Proposed. E&P 80:33 p46 Aug. 9. 
GERBER, a * A Training Program for a Communication Skills Staff. College Englig 

9:1 p3l ? 

Proposal for training college teachers in communications skills. 
vor Cuet. The Failure of Schools of Journalism. American Mercury 64:287 pAls 

ov. 

Ex-newspaperman categorically condemns professional training. 


FOREIGN PRESS AND FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES 


ee British Government’s Decision to Cut Newsprint Imports. Nation 165:84 
uly 26. 
——British House Subjects Press to Contempt. E&P 80:34 pll Aug. 16. 
——Foreign Press: France Looks at the U. S. New Republic 117:17 p38-9 Oct. 27. 
Editorial interests in U. S. change emphasis. 
——Herald Tribune Marks 60th Year in Europe. E&P 80:41 p58 Oct. 4. 
——International Telecommunications Union. International Organizations 1:3 p528 Sepi. 
Summary of recent activities. 
Ivan on U. S. Peasants. Newsweek 30:36 July 21. 
Russian press accounts of class struggle in America. 
——Muzzle for the Press in Argentina. Time 50:38 Sept. 22. 
——Ontario’s Premier Hits Newsprint Probe. E&P 80:42 p72 Oct. 11. 
Arora, J. History of the Press in India. Current History 13:27-9 July. 
Devarons, ALLAN. British Papers Boost Rates, Cut Ad Sizes. E&P 80:32 p60 Aug. 2. 
De Pascat, Vincent. Peron Cracks Down On Opposition Press. E&P 80:37 p13 Sept. 6. 
——Peron Press Clamors for Ban on AP Man. E&P 80:35 p18 Aug. 23. 
——Spunky Argentine Editor Blasts Peron Persecution. E&P 80:33 p7 Aug. 9. 
——3 Moves to Throttle Press in Argentina. E&P 80:34 pl6 Aug. 16. 
Newsprint control, restrictions on size of paper and government inspection aimed « 
hampering independent newspapers. 
——Writers on Peron Beat Plan Protective Unit. E&P 80:41 p22 Oct. 4. 
F.Letcuer, L. Press in the Provinces. Fortnightly 168:66-7 July. 
Survey of now-metropolitan English journalism. 
Kxemnman, Rosert. Role of the Russian Press. World Report 3:17 p22-23. 
Analysis of control of Russian press. 
LANGELAAN, Georce. French Press Statute Checks Hidden Control. E&P 80:33 pf 
Aug. 9. 
Secret ownership abuse eliminated in French journalism. 
Mott, Frank Lutuer. Japs Want to Revise Journalism Education. E&P 80:33 pi! 
Aug. 9. 
Pero, Zototor. Walking Bear Sits on the Press. Christian Science Monitor Magazine 
p3 July 26. 
Anglo-U. S. writers target of Moscow which sees anti-Soviet bias. 
Putnam, E. German Press. New Republic 117:24 Sept. 22. 
Newspapers considered liberated but not free. 
Raymonp, ALLEN. An American Journalist Takes a Look at Switzerland. U. S. A.-Switz 
erland 2:9 pl2 April. 
Skinner, R. K. Newspapers in Panama. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p7 Sept. 13. 
Tuomas, Martin. The Adventure of Ilya Ehrenburg. Commentary 4:2 p129 Aug. 
Soviet publicist tours America briefly. 
Wattace, Henry. Cuba Press Restricted by “Closed Shop” Rule. E&P 80:34 p24 Aug. 16. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. 52% in Inland Poll Say U. S. Press Free. E&P 80:43 p73 Oct. 18. 
——IOJ Resolution Referred to World Freedom Parley. E&P 80:34 p7 Aug. 16. 
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Newsprint-Freedom Link Made in Report. E&P 80:33 p10 Aug. 9. 
Need for paper to make right to publish meaningful is stressed to national and 
international assemblies. 
Principles of Freedom of Information Debated. United Nations Weekly Bulletin 3:16 
482 Oct. 14. 

seo on Information Examined. United Nations Weekly Bulletin 3:16 p482 Oct. 14. 
Committee debates colonial system with reference to news barriers. 

___ Soviets Defeated in Plan for Press Parley Agenda. E&P 80:33 p9 Aug. 9. 

___State Department Receives Composite Freedom Plan. E&P 80:38 p12 Sept. 13. 
American editors present proposal for worldwide accessibility to news. 

___UN Council Approves Geneva Conference. E&P 80:32 p13 Aug. 2. 
Special conference on press freedom authorized by United Nations. 

Butter, James J. Truman OK Unlikely On Tight Secrecy Rule. E&P 80:44 p13 Oct. 25. 
Security for government news considered too extreme for democracy. 

Cooper, Kent. Governments, the Press, and World News Freedom. United Nations World 
1:7 p20 Sept. 

REeEp, Wausae Soviet Loses in UN On Censorship Vote. E&P 80:42 p8 Oct. 11. 

___UNESCO Press Parley to Discuss Obstacles. E&P 80:40 p60 Sept. 27. 

___U. S. Fights to Kill Soviet Press Proposal. E&P 80:44 p68 Oct. 25. 

Waker, Jerry. Abitibi Calls Inquiry “Non-Military Invasion.” E&P 80:40 p32 Sept. 27. 
Newsprint inquiry linked with question of freedom. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. According to Hoiles. Newsweek 30:16 p60 Oct. 20. 
Sketch of owner of chain of small-town papers. 
——Personalities. UN Bulletin 3:340 Sept. 9. 
Portrait of Mark F. Ethridge. 
——Woman Bites Washingion. Newsweek 30:14 p54 Oct. 6. 
Elise Morrow writes Washington Column. 
Bart_eTtT, Marion. Journalism in Alaska Keyed for Statehood. E&P 80:34 p10 Aug. 16. 
BaskeTTE, FLoyp K. Reporting the Webster Case, America’s Classic Murder. JouRNALISM 
QuarTERLY 24:3 p250 Sept. 
Cuester, Grraup. Kaltenborn Edits the News. American Mercury 55:286 p391 Oct. 
Peattie, D. C. Freedom on Trial. Reader’s Digest 51:41-4 July. 
The Zenger trial. 
ScHLEsINcER, Tom. See Here—Griffith Guides His Staff Gently. E&P 80:44 p34 Oct. 25. 
North Carolina editor has trained number of now-famed “graduates.” 
Staunton, Heten M. It’s All in the Family; Newspapering, That Is. E&P 80:43 p46 
Oct. 18. 
Ridder family has owned and operated foreign-language, religious and general news- 
papers for half a century. 
Wirtets, Davin G. Milwaukee’s Dutch Uncle. Saturday Evening Post. 220:12 p36 Sept. 20. 
The Milwaukee Journal’s role in the city’s life. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. “Arrogant Nonsense” of P. O. Rule Assailed. E&P 80:38 p9 Sept. 13. 
St. Louis Star-Times forces postoffice capitulation on ban on lottery news. 
——Expect FCC to Continue Hobbling Along. Broadcasting 33:13 p15 Sept. 29. 
—FCC Budget Request Hearing Today. Broadcasting 33:14 p81 Oct. 6. 
Now It Can Be Told. Time 50:50 Sept. 22. 
Incidental reporting of a lottery not illegal. 
——Press Wireless Files Under Bankruptcy Act. E&P 80:35 p13 Aug. 23. 
——U. S. Invokes 1918 Law to Limit Red Writers. E&P 80:41 p8 Oct. 4. 
Hockeruitt, Froyp L. Postal-law Points That May Save You Money. Circulation Man- 
agement 12:7 p14 Aug. 
Taare, Frank. Legal Liabilities for Pictures. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 24:3 p233 
Sept. 
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——Right to Own Press Can’t Be Denied Legally. E&P 80:34 p54 Aug. 16. 
W —— professor criticizes portion of Hutchins press report relative to “right » 
pu ” 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


———— ANPA Complaint to NLRB Charges ITU Violates Law. E&P 80:42 
et 11. 
——Guild Strikers Seek Severance From Stern. E&P 80:40 pll Sept. 27. 
——“Instructions” to Locals at Issue in Baltimore. E&P 80:43 p76 Oct. 18. 
——ITU’S Life Is at Stake, Randolph Argues in Test. E&P 80:44 p7 Oct. 25. 
——ITU Policy Workings Indicated in L. I. Case. E&P 80:42 p75 Oct. 11. 
“Reciprocal trading” thought to be substitute for traditional contract forms. 
——ITU Test Stresses Rights of Workers. E&P 80:40 pS Sept. 27. 
——L. A. Dailies Will Observe T-H Law in Spirit and Letter. E&P 80:37 p7 Sept. 6. 
Taft-Hartley labor act hailed as boon by employers. 
——Long Island’ Daily Files With NLRB Against ITU. E&P 80:41 p9 Oct. 4. 
Nassau Review-Star first paper to challenge policy formally. 
——N. Y. World Telegram Guild Classify Jobs. E&P 80:43 p80 Oct. 18. 
——Randolph Agrees to Meet with ANPA. E&P 80:38 p7 Sept. 13. 
ITU president stands by new no-contract strategy of union. 
——Randolph Describes ANPA Parley es “Useless.” E&P 80:44 p7 Oct. 25. 
——tTaft-Hartley Test Case. Business Week p102 Oct. 25. 
AFL Typographers’ efforts to get around closed shop ban end up in NLRB hearing. 
Taft Law Test Shapes Up. Business Week p84 Sept. 6. 
AFL printers vote to sign no contracts. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Inland Dailies Support ANPA, Resolution Hits ITU Policy. 
E&P 80:43 p5 Oct. 18. 
Dale warns of new strategy devised to achieve “conditions.” 
Burpee, E. F. ITU Ill-Advised In Fight Against T-H. E&P 80:37 p26 Sept. 6. 
Publishers’ counsel urges labor to accept new labor law. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. ANPA Advises Course in ITU Negotiation. E&P 80:43 p6 Oct. 18. 
Waker, Jerry. “No Contract” Policy Voted By ITU in Convention. E&P 80:35 1! 
Aug. 23. 
——2 Dailies Forestall Strike, Rejecting ITU “Conditions.” E&P 80:34 p5 Aug. 16. 
——Stereotypers Chief Talks of T-H Strategy. E&P 80:33 p66 Aug. 9. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Mechanical Research Procedure Outlined. E&P 89:38 p8 Sept. 13. 
——Narrow Sheets Used With 3-in-1 Paster. E&P 80:35 p32 Aug. 23. 
——Paper Firm Asks Subpoenas Be Quashed. E&P 80:34 p10 Aug. 23. 
——6-10% Increase Seen In ’48 Operating Cost. E&P 80:44 p9 Oct. 25. 
——So I Took the $50,000. Time 50:62 Sept. 15. 
An Elmira, N. Y., publisher’s success. 
——World Shortage of Pulp. Fortune 36:4 p126 Oct. 
Fiber will be scarce and high until Europe recovers. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Field Control Assured In Times Stock Purchase. E&P 90:32 
p7 Aug. 2. 
Chicago Sun publisher buys evening tabloid in expansion plans. 
Brown, Rosert U. Dailies’ Costs Outrun Revenue Rise. E&P 80:41 p7 Oct. 4. 
—Higher Newsprint Prices Indicated. E&P 80:42 p7 Oct. 11. 
Crayton, Ken. Facsimile Will Need More Than Engineers. Quill 35:9 p8 Sept. 
~~ methods of newspaper production require imagination in editing for new 
audience. 
Curtis, WALT. Plastic on the Presses. The National Publisher 26:10 p8 Aug. 
Brief review of various substitute materials. 
Reep, Wituram. AP Machine Corrects Transmitting Distortion. E&P 80:37 p45 Sept. 6. 
Wacker, Jerry. Co-op Paper Mill Plan Seeks $30,000,000. E&P 80:44 p10 Oct. 25. 
Watson, Campsett. Alaska Seen as Best Newsprint Potential. E&P 80:42 p11 Oct. 11. 
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PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Gravure Industry Starts Research Projects to Improve Its Methods. E&P 
80:38 p49 Sept. 13. 
__—Photo-Engravers Told of New Techniques. E&P 80:43 p24 Oct. 18. 
_-Kodak Plans to Found Institute; Eastman Home Cultural Center. The National 
Publisher 27:12 p14 Oct. 
_—Speaking of Pictures. Life 23:1415 Sept. 15. 
Mechanical drawings by Boris Artzybasheff ease Life’s growing pains. 
_—Speaking of Pictures. Life 23:22-4 Sept. 8. 
The Underwoods leave historic photographs behind them. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH, D. Be Your Own Editor. American Photographer 41:50 Aug. 
Fosprck, James A. Photography in War and Peace. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 24:3 p227 


pt. : 
Cirvin, Rosert E, Photography as Social Documentation. JourNatism QuarTeRLy 24:3 
207 Sept. 
sen DanreL D. The Rise of Photo-Journalism in the United States. JourNaLism 
QuarTERLY 24:3 p202 Sept. 
Woopsurn, Bert W. Reader Interest in Newspaper Pictures. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
24:3 pl97 Sept. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Loftus Defends PR Bureaus In Washington. E&P 80:40 p58 Sept. 27. 
New York Times correspondent acknowledges time-saving aids in public relations 
system. 

— Opinion Advertising Abroad Recommended. E&P 80:32 p26 Aug. 2. 

——Polling All Men. Newsweek 30:24 Sept. 15. 
Pre-election polls surveyed. 

Borneman, E. Public Opinion Myth. Harpers 195:30-40 July. 

Epom, Curton C. Photo-Propaganda: The History of Its Development. JourNaLism 
QuaRTERLY 24:3 p221 Sept. 

Foutkrop, M. Speak for Yourself, America. Forum 108:21-30 July. 

Napic, H. D. Municipal Public Relations in Practice. American City 62:134-6 July. 

——wWhat Is Your Municipal Public Relations Potential? American City 62:123-5 Sept. 

Srrrick, Jor. Expect New Plea for “Voice” Funds. Broadcasting 33:16 p82 Oct. 20. 
Government broadcasts abroad still subject to debate. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Armstrong Scores Opposition to FM. Broadcasting 33:15 p82 Oct. 13. 
Inventor decries FCC resistance to new broadcasting medium. 
——Audience Measurement Battle Flares. Broadcasting 33:17 p20 Oct. 27. 
Networks disagree on rival survey methods. 
——Ban on FM Network Concerts Lifted. Broadcasting 33:14 p17 Oct. 6. 
——BMB Offers Discount to Subscribers. Broadcasting 33:13 p26 Sept. 29. 
—-Board to Take Up Plans to Expand NAB. Broadcasting 33:14 p20 Oct. 6. 
—-Gallup Radio Research Detail Told. Broadcasting 33:13 p21 Sept. 29. 
—-—Gramling Clarifies AP’s Rate Basis. Broadcasting 33:15 p18 Oct. 13. 
Associated Press justifies differential in charges to press and radio. 
——Network Video—via Microwave. Business Week p66 Oct. 4. 
General Electric sets up commercial service between New York and Schenectady. 
——The Story of Radio News. Newsweek 30:52 July 21. 
Beatty, Frank. FM, Independents’ Code Views Sought. Broadcasting 33:15 p15 Oct. 13. 
News broadcasting code to be altered to accommodate minority needs. 
——lIndependents Draft Proposed New Code. Broadcasting 33:17 p15 Oct. 27. 
Crater, Rurus. CBS Offers 750-kw Station Plan. Broadcasting 33:17 p15 Oct. 27. 
——Postwar New Station Demand Lessens. Broadcasting 33:13 p17 Sept. 29. 
Massey, Maypet. This Texas Editor Goes on Air, Puts Teague Chronicle on Map. 
The National Publisher 26:9 p7 July. 
TatsHorF, Sox. Broadcaster or Politician to FCC. Broadcasting 33:16 p15 Oct. 20. 
Question of next FCC chairman stirs radio industry. 
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Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; J, 
Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; IJJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous, First Post-War World Advertising Consultation Held. WPN 38:957 53) 
July 17. 

Gaw ier, Frep W. Advertising International: First Steps Taken in Paris. WPN 38:57 
p22 July 17. 

Kineston, Cuartes H. How Tarnished Is the “Silver Lining’? NW 51:2592 p3v 
Se 


pt. 27. 
Talent needed when advertising a national crisis. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Anonymous. City Reaction to Newspaper Shares. NW 51:2588 p245 Aug. 30. 
Newspaper stocks on the London exchange. 
——Editor Dismisses Reporter for Communist Activities. WPN 37:955 p3 July 3. 
First Post-War Analysis of Press Readership. NW 51:2586 p207 Aug. 16. 
——Freelance Market. WPN 37:956 p21 July 10. 
——tThe Front Page Story (1). WPN 38:867 p21 Sept. 25. 
Comparing 1939 and 1947 newspapers. f 
——NCCL’s Victimisation Charge: Denial by NUJ’s Executive. WPN 37:956 p3 July 10. 
Political interference with writers denied. 
——NUJ Protests to Andrews on Fryer Dismissal. WPN 38:966 p4 Sept. 18. 
Case of journalist who was fired for part in Communist demonstration. 
Dunn, James. As It Seems to Me. WPN 38:966 p20 Sept. 18. 
The temper and behavior of the British press in a time of great crisis. ; 
Heicuway, Artuur J. Inky Way Annual, Out October 27, “Very Entertaining”—Colond 7 
Astor. WPN 38:967 p12 Sept. 25. ; 
A yearbook devoted to Fleet Street personalities is reviewed. 
——Ownership and Control of World's Press News. WPN 38:957 p6 July 17. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. After India, Palestine, Beware West Africa? WPN 38:964 p15 Sept. 4. 
Journalism in West Africa. { 
——Foreign Newsmen Can Be Sentenced Under New Hungarian Law. WPN 37:955 pll 
July 3. 
——Mail Prague Man Expelled by Czechs. WPN 37:956 p3 July 10. : 
——News Status for French News Agency: Director’s Plans Outlined. WPN 37:955 pl4 
July 3. 
Soviet Want Anglo-U. S. Newsmen’s Association to Dissolve. WPN 38:961 pl) 


38:962 p10 Aug. 21. 
Morison, Ps H. How the Foreign Correspondent Should Learn Languages. IJJ 35:35! F 
pl04 Aug. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF JOURNALISTS 


Brapuey, H. J. Prague International Congress Clears the Way Ahead, J 30:6 p73 July. 
Hurt, G. Aten. There Was No Russian Steamroller. J 30:8 pl00 Sept. 

Prague conference of International Organization of Journalists. 
Macpuee, Coin. Russia and the I. O. J. J 30:7 p87 Aug. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. LSP’s Executive Course: Value to Printing Industry. WPN 37:956 p36 
July 10. 
Advanced printing instruction reviewed. 

——tThe Perfect Periodical as the Librarian Sees It. NW 51:2592 p380 Sept. 27. 

——wWorld Documentary Congress to Meet in Prague Next Year. WPN 37:955 p35 
July 3. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Conference Agenda. IJJ 35:352 p111 Sept.-Oct. 
Program of annual meeting of Institute of Journalists. 
——lInstitute Conference to Discuss Government’s Newsprint Policy. NW 51:2589 p272 


Sept. 6. 
——Jay and Bundock Reply to Zaslavsky Attack on the NUJ. WPN 37:955 p7 July 3. 
—T. U. C. Rejects Proposal for Daily and Evening Papers. NW 51:2587 p218 Aug. 23. 
Plan for trade union daily papers tabled. 


NEWSPRINT 


Anprews, W. L. Journalists in Jeopardy. IJJ 35:351 p97 Aug. 

Anonymous. ABC Figures Reveal the Hunger for Papers. WPN 38:965 p26 Sept. 11. 

——Back to Four Page Papers, July 21: New Plan for Sales Cuts. WPN 37:956 p3 
July 10. 

——Drought in Scandinavia Imperils Next Year’s Newspapers. WPN 38:965 p3 Sept. 11. 

——Government Impose 20 per cent. Cut in Pages: Other Limitations Possible. WPN 
37:955 p3 July 3. 

——Government Plan Means Four-Page Papers Until July, 1948. WPN 38:964 p3 
Sept. 4. 

——How Will Newspapers Cover Increase in Newsprint Costs? WPN 37:956 p22 July 10. 

——New Paper Order: What it Means to Periodical Publishers. WPN 37:956 p4 July 10. 

——Newsprint Cuts: The Government States Its Case. WPN 38:958 pl2 July 24. 

——Newsprint Rationing: Tonnage Basis as from Next Monday. WPN 38:957 p3 July 17. 

——North American Supply Contracts Must be Honoured. WPN 38:957 p4 July 17. 

——Observer Cuts Pages, Increases Selling Price. WPN 38:959 p4 July 31. 

——Paper Crisis Halts Mirror-Express Race. WPN 37:956 p34 July 10. 

——‘Restore Newsprint Cuts” Demand by Printers’ Meeting. WPN 38:958 p4 July 24. 


NEWS TRANSMISSION 


Anonymous. AAP-NZPA Link-up Will Have Far Reaching Consequences. WPN 37:956 
p5 July 10. 
Australia-New Zealand press cooperation. 

——American Mismanagement Loads the Cost on British Papers. WPN 38:967 p3 
Sept. 25. 
Higher American cable rates explained. 

——C and W Hopes to Receive “Tens of Millions.” WPN 37:955 pll July 3. 

——Reporting by Walkie-Talkie: Newspapers’ 7 Frequencies: Careful Control Needed to 
Avoid Chaos. WPN 38:967 pl0 Sept. 25. 
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OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


—. Guanes says “No Evidence to Justify Allighan Charges.” WPN 38:95) 

y 31. 

a Say Government Not Tampering With Press Freedom. NW 51:2583 p1j; 

ly 26. 

——Garry Allighan Says Article a “Grievous Mistake;” M. P. and Mirror Deny Allen, 
tions. NW 51:2585 pl163 Aug. 9. 

——Government Will Not Use New Powers to Suppress Press. NW 51:2586 p191 Aug 1f 

——Herald Editor at Party Meetings, Says Walkden. WPN 38:961 p6 Aug. 14. 
An MP defends his role as paid tipster to the press. 

——Privileges Case: MP Admits Payment by Evening News. WPN 38:960 p4 Aug. 7. 
The Commons probes a breach of the rules. 

——-Schofield-Dobson Case: No Further Action by Commons. WPN 38:961 p3 Aug. 14 
The Commons extracts information from an editor under duress. 


RADIO 


Anonymous. “Free Radio” Call by Canadian Newspapers. WPN 37:956 pl2 July 10. 
——Sponsored Programmes for French Radio Plan. WPN 38:962 p24 Aug. 21. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S PRESS INQUIRY 


or. Advertisers and Editorial Policy: Press Inquiry’s Questions. WPN 38:%) 

20 21. 

oe to NUJ: Press Inquiry: Daily Mail Will Offer Its Own Evidence. WP\ 
38:958 p10 July 24. 

a NUJ Closed Shop as Menace to Freedom of the Press. WPN 38:966 pi 
Sept. 1 

dian on What Is Wrong With the Press. WPN 38:960 p6 Aug. 7. 

——How Press Treated N. U. J. Evidence to Press Inquiry. NW 51:2583 pl08 July 2. 

——Inquiry Seeks Details of Newspaper Control. WPN 38:961 p7 Aug. 14. 

——tLord Camrose Analyses Proprietors and Their Properties. WPN 38:965 p12 Sept. 11. 

——NMail Replies to NUJ Evidence: No Pressure by EMI, Ltd. WPN 38:958 p26 July 4 F 

——Press Inquiry: Advertisers, Agents Receive Questionnaire. WPN 38:961 p20 Aug. 14 F 

——Press Inquiry: Institute’s Case Submitted. IJJ 35:352 p110 Sept.-Oct. 
Press Inquiry Issues Questionnaire. WPN 37:955 p6 July 3. 

——Press Reform: Central London Draft Approved. WPN 38:957 p8 July 17. 

——Royal Commission: Central London Seeks New NUJ Action. WPN 38:962 p3 Aug. 21. F 

——Suggestions for Reform “Which Merit Attention” But No Specific Union Proposal. F 
NW 51:2582 p67 July 19. ; 

Bunpvock, C. J. The Standard Gets Those Commission Blues. J 30:6 p78 July. 

——tThe Union and the Commission. J 30:7 p90 Aug. 


UNITED NATIONS PRESS ACTIVITIES 


Anonymous. Believes Bi-Lateral Agreements Can Win Press Freedom. WPN 38:966 pl? 
Sept. 18. ; 
——Currency Difficulties at Root of Europe’s Press Problems. NW 51:2591 p338 Sept. 20. | 
——Unesco Committee Investigates World’s Need for Newsprint. WPN 38:962 p4 Aug. 21. 
——Unesco to Consider Plan for International Press Institute. NW 51:2590 p315 Sept. 13. 
——World Study of Press Needs: Unesco Board to Meet. WPN 38:957 p12 July 17. 





AATJ —AASDJ Convention Programs 


Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa., December 29-31, 1947 


Monday, December 29 
9:00 Registration 
AAT] Call to order. Marcus W. Wilkerson, Louisiana, presiding. Announcements 
9:30 “The Postwar Challenge of Freedom of the Press”—a Symposium—Part I— 
Speaker to be announced 
Discussion: C, E. Bounds, Alabama; William M. Moore, Kentucky; Frederick B. 
Marbut, Pennsylvania State 
10:30-12:00 Round Tables—“Course Content and Teaching Procedures” 
I. Basic Journalism 
Reporting—J. P. Jones, Illinois 
Editing—Joseph C. Carter, Temple 
II. Business Management 
Circulation—Donald H. Jones, Missouri 
Advertising—Donald W. Davis, Pennsylvania State 
III. Specialized Courses 
Typography—A lbert A. Sutton, Northwestern 
Photography—aAlfred A. Crowell, Kent State 
Luncheon. Philadelphia Inquirer, host 
2:00 “The Postwar Challenge of Freedom of the Press”—a Symposium—Part II— 
Ernest K. Lindley, chief of the Washington Bureau of Newsweek 
Discussion: Willis C. Tucker, Tennessee; Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse; 
Robert X. Graham, Pittsburgh 
3:00-4:30 Round Tables—“Course Content and Teaching Procedures” 
Basic Journalism 
Public Opinion and Communications—Ralph O. Nafziger, 
Minnesota 
College Newspaper as a Laboratory—Curtis D. MacDougall, 
Northwestern 
II. Business Management 
Direct Mail—William H. Boyenton, Rutgers 
Promotion—Victor R. Portmann, Kentucky 
III. Specialized Courses 
Radio—Burton H. Hotaling, Rutgers 
Publicity—Paul H. Wagner, Ohio State 
Dinner. The Saturday Evening Post, host 
“An Evening with the Editors of the Post” 


Tuesday, December 30 
9:00 Announcements 
9:30 “The Postwar Challenge of Freedom of the Press”—a Symposium—Part III— 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor of the University of Chicago 
Discussion: J. Edward Gerald, Minnesota; Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin; 
Walter Steigleman, Indiana 
11:30 Business Session. Reports of committees. Election of officers 
Joint Luncheon with AASDJ, Warwick Hotel 
Temple University, host; Prof. Henry E. Birdsong, head. Department of Journalism 
Address: “The Washington News Scene”—James B. Reston, Washington corre- 
spondent, New York Times 
2:00 AASDJ call to order (AATJ members invited to all sessions). Robert W. Des- 
mond, California, presiding. Roll call. Announcements. Remarks by the president 
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2:30 Panel: “Making the Newspaper and Making it Right”—Curtis D. MacDougal} 
Northwestern, presiding 
“The News Columns”—Vincent S. Jones, executive editor Utica Obsery, 
Dispatch and Daily Press 
“The Editorial Page”—Herbert Elliston, editor, Washington Post 
“The Place of the Columnist”—Marquis Childs, Washington columnist 
“The Work of the American Press Institute”—Floyd Taylor, director 


5:00 Adjournment 
5:30-6:30 Tour of the Philadelphia Bulletin 


Dinner, Home Makers’ Center (Eighth and Chestnut Streets) 
Philadelphia Bulletin, host (Program to be arranged by the Bulletin) 


Wednesday, December 31 


9:00 Call to order 
Report of Secretary-treasurer—Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State 
Report of Council on Radio Journalism—Wilbur Schramm, Illinois 
Report of Council on Research in Journalism—Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers 


9:30 Panel: “The Press and the World Today”—Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota, 

presiding 

“Organization and Administration of a Foreign News Service in the Worl 
Today”—J. C. Oestreicher, director of foreign service, International New 
Service 

“Problems of the Foreign Desk”—Harrison Salisbury, foreign editor, Unite § 
Press 

“The Correspondent on Foreign Assignment”—Relman Morin, director, Wash- 
ington bureau, Associated Press, and former AP correspondent in Paris 
Tokyo, bureau chief and war correspondent 

“International News Communications”—Fred E. Meinholtz, director of com) 
munications, New York Times b 

11:30 “The Role of Criticism in the Management of Mass Communications”—Paul fF. 

Lazarsfeld, Bureau of Applied Social Research, New York 


Luncheon, Warwick Hotel—Robert W. Desmond, presiding 
Address: “The Place of the Newspaper in the Community”’—Erwin D. Canham, 
editor, Christian Science Monitor 


2:00 Forum: Education for Journalism—Frank L. Mott, Missouri, presiding 
“Wanted: A School of Journalism for Publishers”—A. J. Liebling, The New 
Yorker, author of The Wayward Pressman : 
“The Editor Looks at Journalism Education”—Dwight Marvin, editor, The 
Record Newspapers, Troy, N. Y.; ASNE representative on the American 
Council on Education for Journalism and chairman of the Council ' 
“The Accreditation Program”—Earl English, Missouri, executive secretary, 
Accrediting Committee, American Council on Education for Journalism 


3:30 Business Meeting—Robert W. Desmond, California, presiding 
Voting on proposed amendments to constitution 
Report of Council on Standards of Journalism—Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas 


ate. 
Reports of Special Committees 
Committee on Newspaper Business and Management Practices—Fred Pow — 
nall, lowa 
Committee on Liaison With Foreign Schools—Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota 
AASDJ Library Committee—Mrs. Eunice C. Mohr, Illinois ; 
JouRNALISM QuarTERLY Committee—Raymond B. Nixon, Emory 
Resolutions Committee—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota 
Auditing Committee—Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State 
Nominating Committee—John E. Stempel, Indiana 
Election of officers. New business. Adjournment 





News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments of 


journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 


ae 


must reach Professor Miller, Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 


ity, California, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
” . March issue must reach him by February 1. 


1947 Journalism Enrollment 
Exceeds Last Year’s Total 


Enrollment in AASDJ institutions for 
the fall of 1947 has increased approxi- 
mately 28 per cent as compared with the 
1946 figures. In nineteen other schools and 
departments reporting registration statis- 
tics the increase as compared with last 
year is 33 per cent. Graduate enrollment 
has increased 12 per cent among AASDJ 
members. 

Freshman registration has decreased ap- 
proximately 26 per cent since last year 
among AASDJ members reporting such en- 
rollment. 

Registration of women has decreased in 
proportion to that of men so that the cur- 


rent ratio of men to women among jour- 
nalism students is approximately two to 
one. The number of women registered in 
AASDJ member schools decreased by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total reg- 
istration. In other institutions reporting, 
the decrease was approximately 6 per cent. 

The University of Missouri School of 
Journalism with 695 has the largest regis- 
tration, the University of Illinois is second 
with 460, and New York University third 
with 441. Syracuse University reported the 
largest pre-journalism registration, 608, 
Boston University was next with 385, and 
the University of Georgia third with 312. 

Missouri is first in graduate enrollment 
with 77, Northwestern University second 
with 63, and Syracuse third with 49. 


1947 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES 








Institution 





AASDJ MemBers 


Boston University 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
University of Iowa 

Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
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1947 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES (Continued) 








Institution 





AASDJ MemsBers 


University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
Montana State University 
University of Nebraska 
New York University* 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University 
U. of Southern California 
Stanford University 

Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
University of Washington 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Wisconsin 





ae 
3a2 


Oruer INstiTUTIONS REPORTING 


University of Alabama 69 84 
Baylor University 19 34 
Butler University 81 54 
University of Idaho 26 8 
Kent State University 49 
University of Nevada 25 20 
University of North Carolina os 70 
University of North Dakota 45 25 
Ohio University 71 62 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 97 53 
South Dakota State College 45 23 
University of South Dakota 40 9 
Southern Methodist University 67 72 
Temple University 71 
University of Tennessee 61 17 
Texas Christian University 52 23 
University of Tulsa 53 45 
West Virginia University 53 34 
University of Wyoming 21 14 


* New York University records show only the total number of majors. 
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V ashington University 
Begins Expansion Plan 

A five-year plan of expansion leading to 

stablishment of a complete curriculum of 
ommunications has been begun by the 
School of Journalism, University of Wash- 
ngton. Highlights of the program, part of 

hich was put into effect this fall, are: 

1. Establishment of a division of gradu- 
ate study and newspaper research empha- 
sizing the social sciences and leading to 
the M.A. degree. 

2. Development of an adequate teacher 
raining and high school press association 
program in cooperation with the College 
of Education. To undertake this project, 
Principal Howard M. Brier of the Seattle, 
Wash., school system joined the faculty 
this fall as a permanent member. He has 
organized a high school press association 
for the eight western states, of which he 
will serve as director. 

3. Separation of upper division journal- 
ism instruction into an editorial and ad- 
vertising sequence. Prof. Vernon R. Frost, 
former newspaper publisher, will direct the 
advertising sequence. 

4. Organization of a radio section in the 
school to include news broadcasting and 
radio advertising. 

5. Expansion of photography and print- 
ing laboratories under direction of Corne- 
lius Root, a state newspaper publisher. 

6. Establishment of a public relations 
section under the direction of Prof. Byron 
H. Christian who will offer the first course 
in the spring quarter. 

7. Construction of a new building which 
also will house the University Press. Plans 
call for a four-story building to be com- 
pleted within the next three or four years. 

* * * 


Newspaper Production Lab 
Organized at Iowa 


Plans for setting up a newspaper pro- 
duction laboratory have been announced 
by the School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa. Designed to give basic training 
in newspaper production to all journalism 
students, the new laboratory will be ready 
for use the second semester of 1947-48. 

The lowa Press Association and the Iowa 
Daily Press Association requested estab- 
lishment of the laboratory to “provide 
more complete background training for 
journalism students.” In the laboratory all 
journalism students will learn the funda- 
mentals of setting type, of operating a 
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type-setting machine, of making up a news- 
paper, and of newspaper press work, For 
most students the program will provide 
only a minimum of training to give them 
understanding of principles and will not 
be designed to give working facility. For 
students going into the country newspaper 
field more mechanical training probably 
will be made available. 

Because of the current severe shortage 
of operators, an emergency program to 
train such workers will be carried on also. 
This program will be open to veterans 
nominated by publishers of the state and 
will include eighteen weeks training in 
fundamentals of printing and composition. 
No college credit will be given for this 
training. 

The typographical laboratory of the 
School of Journalism will be continued, 
without change of function, under direc- 
tion of Carroll Coleman. Emphasis in the 
laboratory’s work will be placed on the 
finer phases of printing design. 

* + * 


47 New Faculty Members 
On Journalism Staffs 


Appointment of forty-seven full-time 
faculty members was reported this fall by 
twenty-six schools and departments. Part- 
time appointments totaling forty-eight were 
reported by seventeen institutions. Many 
of the appointments represent increases in 
staff. 

Following is the list of full-time ap- 
pointees. Listed are appointees, rank, spe- 
cial teaching field, and previous position 
where such data is available. 

University of Alabama— Wayne F. 
Young, reporting; Miss Eunice O. Hinman, 
public relations and magazine; Kenneth 
Bell, community newspaper and typogra- 
phy; Mrs. Ann Allison Montgomery, mag- 
azine feature writing. 

Boston University—John Gleason, profes- 
sor and head of the division of journalism 
(professor of journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College). 

University of California—James E. Mur- 
ray, lecturer (U. S. Department of Labor) ; 
George W. Seidl, lecturer (public infor- 
mation officer for the California Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction). 

University of Denver—Gordon B. Hag- 
berg, assistant professor (editor and pub- 
lisher, San Diego Veterans News). 

Florida Southern College—Carl F. Fer- 


ner, assistant professor (Bowling Green 
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State University); Wyatt R. Blassingame, 
feature writing. 

University of Georgia—Franklin Butler, 
assistant professor, radio (Station WFMJ, 
Youngstown, Ohio); Paul Krakowski, as- 
sistant professor, newspaper and radio 
writing (graduate assistant, University of 
Wisconsin). 

University of Illinois—Brooks Honeycutt, 
instructor, newspaper photography (Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal) ; Mrs. Isabelle Mar- 
vin Zimmerly, instructor, advertising and 
typography (advertising manager, Robe- 
son’s Department Store) ; Samson Raphael- 
son, visiting lecturer. 

Indiana Universiity—Stephen G. Savage, 
assistant professor, reporting and copy- 
reading (Louisville Courier-Journal) ; 
Poynter McEvoy, assistant professor, busi- 
ness management (advertising manager, 
Hickory (N. C.) Record); John S. Daven- 
port, instructor, business management (I. 
C. M. A. fellow); James L. Mahler, in- 
structor, photography (Associated Press). 

University of Iowa—Arthur C. Wimer, 
instructor, news writing and copyreading 
(trade magazine writing, Washington, D. 
C.); Eugene H. Harlan, associate, adver- 
tising (vice president and account execu- 
tive, Glee R. Stocker & Associates, St. 
Louis) ; Paul I. Lyness, instructor and ad- 
ministrative assistant to the director of 
the School of Journalism (graduate stu- 
dent, University of Iowa). 

Kansas State College—E. Lowell Brand- 
ner, assistant professor (state office of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs); Miss Mary Anne Mont- 
gomery, instructor (news editor, Belleville 
(Kan.) Telescope). 

University of Kansas—Harold Adding- 
ton, instructor (advertising specialist for 
War Assets Administration); Charles G. 
Pearson, instructor, reporting and editing 
(telegraph editor, Leavenworth (Kan.) 
Times). 

University of Miami—Duncan Scott, as- 
sociate professor, facsimile newspaper pro- 
duction (U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

University of Michigan—Dean C. Baker, 
instructor (New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard). 

University of Minnesota—Graham _ B. 
Hovey, lecturer (assistant editor, Washing- 
ton Bureau of the New Republic) ; Lewis 
S. Patterson, instructor (United Press). 

University of Missouri—Miss Queen 
Smith, instructor, reporting (society editor, 
Columbia (Mo.) Tribune). 

University of Nebraska—Leonard L. 
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Jermain, assistant professor, radio and 
news editing (Station KOIN); Ernest B. 
Beisner, instructor, agricultural journalism 
(editor Wyoming (Ill.) News-Herald), 

Northwestern University—Jacob Scher, 
assistant professor (assistant editor, Chi. 
cago Times); Norman Elliott, assistant 
professor (associate copy director, Chicago 
office of N. W. Ayer & Son). 

University of Oregon—Harry FE. Heath 
Jr., instructor (University of Tulsa). 

Southern Methodist University—Martin 
S. Reese, assistant professor, community 


newspaper (assistant manager, Dallas 
printing and advertising firm). 
Syracuse University—Dr. Wesley (C 


Clark, professor and head of the depart. 
ment of editorial practice (assistant to 
Harold Ickes, Washington, D. C.); Dr. 
John R. Whitaker, associate professor; 
Robert Hosokawa, instructor. 

University of Tennessee — Willis C. 
Tucker, professor and acting head of new 
Department of Journalism (member jour. 
nalism faculty, University of Kentucky); 
Lee Harris, instructor. 

University of ‘Texas—Miss Vera W. Gil- 
lespie, instructor (Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege). 

University of Tulsa—Charles V. Kappen, 
assistant professor (instructor in journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin). 

University of Washington—Howard M. 
Brier. high school journalism (high school 
principal, Seattle). 

University of Wisconsin— James D. 
Thompson, assistant professor (Chicago 
Journal of Commerce). 

University of Wyoming—Gerd Holborn, 
instructor, editing (Peoria (Tll.) Journal). 

Part-time appointees listed by name, 
rank, special teaching field, and _profes- 
sional connection, where available, are as 
follows: 

Butler University—Wray Fleming, lec- 
turer, newspaper law (general counsel, 
Hoosier State Press Association) ; Charles 
Temple, lecturer; news writing and typog- 
raphy (Indianapolis Star); Mrs. Louis 
Whitesell, lecturer, copyreading; Mrs. Paul 
Griggs, lecturer, high school publications. 

Drake University—Mrs. Charlotte Fitz 
Henry Robling (Associated Press) ; Gard- 
ner Soule, pictorial journalism (managing 
editor, Better Homes and Gardens). 

Emory University—Miss Marguerite 
Steedman, lecturer in magazine article 
writing (free-lance writer and novelist). 

University of Illinois—Miss Catherine 
Pearse, instructor, reference studies, a 
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sistant in journalism library; Ralph Nor- 
ton, instructor, reporting. 

University of Michigan—Dr. Alfred 
McClung Lee, visiting professor, newspa- 
per in society (Wayne University) ; R. Ray 
Baker, visiting lecturer, specialized report- 
ing (science writer, Booth Newspapers) ; 
William T. Brownson, visiting lecturer, 
community newspaper (co-publisher Wash- 
tenaw Post-Tribune). 

University of Minnesota—Herbert C. 
Morton, teaching assistant (St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press); Miss Marjorie Kirschner, 
teaching assistant, graduate student; Miss 
H. Jean Fries, teaching assistant, gradu- 
® ate student. 

Mt. Union College—James G. Johnson, 
college publicity director. 

New York University—Evelyn Seeley; 
Alden Whitman (New York Herald Trib- 
une) ; Sidney Towne (PM); Ben Yablonky 
(PM); Seymour Kline (State Depart- 
ment); Paul Hollister; John S. Harper 
(feature editor, New York Post); Lewis 
Bolger (Harrison Publications). 

Northwestern University— Fred Pann- 
witt, assistant, copyreading (assistant city 
editor, Chicago Daily News); Richard 


Hainey, assistant, copyreading (copyreader, 


Chicago Tribune); Ralph Ulrich, assist- 
ant, copyreading (copyreader, Chicago 
Sun). 

Oklahoma A. & M. College — Clayton 
Anderson, assistant graduate student 
(Acme) ; Warren Shull, assistant (Sapulpa 
(Okla.) Herald); Carroll Spencer, assist- 
ant (Oklahoma Press Association) . 

Rutgers University—Herbert P. Bryant, 
teaching assistant, reporting and newspa- 
per law (New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News). 

Stanford University—Campbell Watson, 
lecturer, copyreading (Pacific Coast editor 
of Editor & Publisher). 

Temple University—Fred Byrod, instruc- 
tor, copyreading laboratory (Philadelphia 
Inquirer) ; Harry Harris, instructor, special 
article writing (Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin); Robert Breth, instructor, trade and 
technical journalism (industrial manage- 
ment consultant); Harry Robert, instruc- 
tor, reporting (Station KYW, Philadel- 
phia); John Roberts, instructor, radio 
news (instructor in radio, Temple). 

University of Texas—Mrs. Mary Glass- 
cock Frazier, lecturer; Charles C. Sansom 
Jr, teaching fellow; Mrs. Clifford Snow- 
den Louis, teaching fellow. 

University of Tulsa—Lee Erhard, lec- 
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turer, reporting (managing editor, Tulsa 
(Okla.) World). 

University of Washington—Clarence 
Murton, advertising layouts (art editor, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer); Berne Jacob- 
sen, news writing (night city editor, Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer); Bruce Helberg, 
news writing (news editor, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer); Miss Bonnie Wiley, news 
writing (Associated Press); Milo Ryan, 
news broadcasting; Grant Merrill, radio 
advertising. 

University of Wisconsin — Robert Tay- 
lor, lecturer, radio news writing (Station 


WHA). 


Boston University Starts 
School of Public Relations 


A School of Public Relations combining 
divisions of journalism, motion pictures, 
radio and speech, and public relations has 
been opened at Boston University. The 
bachelor of science degree is offered in 
journalism, in radio, in motion pictures, 
and in public relations. A master’s degree 
in public relations also is offered. 

Head of the school and director of the 
division of public relations is Howard M. 
LeSourd, formerly head of the Graduate 
School. Newly appointed division heads 
are John H. Gleason, journalism, Samuel 
Gould, radio and speech, and Abraham 
Krasker, motion pictures. 

Professor Gleason has been a reporter for 
the Duquesne (Pa.) Times, Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. Buffalo News, United Press and 
Associated Press and was city editor of 


the San Diego (Calif.) Journal. 


7. * * 


Wesley H. Maurer to Direct 
Department at Michigan 


Wesley H. Maurer, associate professor 
of journalism at the University of Michi- 
gan, has been appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Journalism, as- 
suming the executive duties of the retiring 
chairman, John L. Brumm, now on retire- 
ment furlough. Professor Maurer has been 
associated with the University of Michigan 
since 1928. 

A graduate of the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, in 1922, Professor 
Maurer was news editor of the Mexico 
(Mo.) Evening Ledger 1922-24; was in- 
structor in journalism 1924-25 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; was news editor and 
editorial writer for the Athens (Ohio) 
Messenger 1925-28, serving at the same 
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time as assistant professor of journalism 

at Ohio University and director of the 

journalism laboratory which he organized. 

Professor Maurer returned to the Uni- 

versity of Michigan in 1928 and was act- 

ing chairman of the department in 1937. 
* * * 


Facilities for Instruction 
Expanded at Many Schools 


Improvement of plant and enlargement 
of facilities are keeping pace with faculty 
expansion in many schools and departments 
of journalism. 

The Department of Technical Journalism 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is moving into the first floor of a 
temporary frame building which will pro- 
vide two news writing laboratories, copy 
editing, advertising and typography labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, and offices for all 
staff members. 

Quarters of the Department of Journal- 
ism, New York University, have been re- 
modeled and enlarged making possible a 
larger reference room, a laboratory with 
twenty-six typewriters, a larger department 
office and a private office for the chairman 
of the department. Indiana University also 
has provided more instruction space for 
journalism and added equipment for teach- 
ing reporting, photography, radio news, 
and typography. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity is adding laboratories for typog- 
raphy, advertising, and photography. 

The Oklahoma Press Association has 
opened a campaign for funds for a new 
$500,000 journalism building at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Contributions will be 
received from publishers and part of the 
funds will be sought from the Oklahoma 
state regents for higher education. 

A new reading room in which every 
book is on open shelves has been opened 
by the Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University. An initial $1,000 fund for the 
room was made available by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Taylor, well-known magazine writ- 
ers, in memory of Mr. Taylor’s mother. 
The reading room is operated separately 
from the research division of the journal- 
ism library. Other substantial gifts in sup- 
port of the library received during the 
current year are the Harold M. Shafer Jr. 
and the Miles W. Kresge Jr. Memorial 
Funds. 

The Emory University Division of Jour- 
nalism has acquired a new laboratory for 
the teaching of graphic arts and advertis- 
ing production. Darkrooms and other facil- 
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ities for the course in news photography 
are being constructed in connection with 
the development of an audio-visual ji 
center to serve the entire university, 

The Department of Journalism, Univer. 
sity of Texas, has a new advertising lab. 
oratory to accommodate thirty students x 
one time. Three feet of table space is pro. 
vided for each student. The new facilitig 
have made possible revision of the writing 
courses in advertising so that in each 
course are two lecture periods and two two. 
hour laboratory periods each week. Asso. 
ciated Press service also has been added 
to the facilities at Texas. 

Temple journalism students now have 
improved facilities for radio news course 
since the University has activated a radio 
department. The School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, has added six. 
teen Omega D2 enlargers to its photog. 
raphy laboratory this fall. South Dakota 
State College has installed a photo engrav. 
ing plant and an offset-plate processing de. 
partment in its printing laboratory. 

* - ~ 


Five Journalism Teachers 
Win Faculty Promotions 

Advancements in rank recently announced 
for members of journalism faculties are as 
follows: 

New York University, Kenneth N. Stew. 
art to associate professor; Northwestern 
University, Dr. Albert A. Sutton to pro 
fessor; Rutgers University, Kenneth (. 
Jennings to professor; University of Wis 
consin, Scott M. Cutlip to associate pro- 
fessor and Bruce H. Westley to assistant 
professor. a ae 


Schools Offered Movie 
Of Small Daily Newspaper 
“Behind the Headlines,” a 16-millimeter 
sound film showing the complete operation 
of the small daily newspaper, recently has 
been made available to schools of journal- 
ism by Alfred G. Hill, publisher of the 
Chester (Pa.) Times. Requests for the film 
may be addressed to Dean James L. C 
Ford, School of Journalism, Montana State 
University, who has charge of the distri- 
bution of the picture, The picture is avail- 
able without cost except for postage to and 


from Montana State University. 
* * + 


Nominations Close January 10 
For Peabody Awards 

January 10, 1948, has been set as the 
closing date for recommendations for the 
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1947 George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 
which are administered by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, with assistance of the National 
Association of Broadcasters. Awards will 
give recognition to programs and stations 
in the following categories: 

1, Program or series of programs broad- 
cast during 1947 by a regional station 
(above 1,000 watts) which made an out- 
standing contribution to the welfare of the 
community or region. 2, Program or series 
of programs broadcast in 1947 by a local 
station (1,000 watts or under) which made 
an outstanding contribution to the welfare 
of the community. 3. Outstanding report- 
ing and interpretation of news, 4. Out- 
standing entertainment in drama. 5. Out- 
standing entertainment in music. 6, Out- 
standing educational program. 7. Out- 
standing children’s program. 

Recommendations may be made by any 
person or organization. 

* OK * 


First Off-Campus Course 
Offered by Missouri 

Charles C, Clayton, editorial writer and 
former assistant city editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, is teaching the first off- 
campus class in journalism ever offered by 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. The course is in news writing 
and parallels the basic news course of- 
fered on the Missouri campus. The class 
of fifty students meets in the Globe-Demo- 
crat building and makes frequent use of 
laboratory facilities available there. Mr. 
Clayton is author of Newspaper Reporting 
Today. 

* ok * 


Joseph A. Wright Retires 
From Indiana Faculty 


Joseph A. Wright retired as professor of 
journalism at Indiana University in June. 
He taught at Indiana from 1914 to 1919 
and from 1927 until his retirement. He 
was head of the Department of Journalism, 
University of South Dakota, from 1919 to 
1927. Professor Wright is now residing in 
Arizona. 

* a” ok 

Simon Hochberger, chairman of the Uni- 
versity of Miami’s Journalism Department, 
has returned to his post after one and a 
half year’s leave of absence, during which 
time he was associated with the Nashville 
Tennessean. While on leave, Hochberger 
worked on the copy desk, wrote book re- 
views, and handled editorials for the Ten- 
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nessean. He returned to find the faculty 

increased by six additional members to 

handle Miami’s 175 journalism majors. 
* *” * 


The Dallas Advertising League has voted 
to sponsor an expense-free tour of adver- 
tising establishments in the city of Dallas 
in May for thirty college students major- 
ing in advertising. Students will be se- 
lected from the University of Texas, South- 
ern Methodist University, and Texas State 
College for Women. 

* a * 


Graduates of the School of Journalism, 
Rutgers University, will receive the bache- 
lor of arts degree effective June 1948, Pre- 
viously, Rutgers journalism majors had 
been awarded a degree reading “Bachelor 
of Letters in Journalism.” ? 

* a * 


Washington Offers Course 
For Newspaper Employees 

A refresher course in journalism for em- 
ployees of newspapers is being offered by 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Washington, as part of its program of co- 
operation with the state press. The first 
course started this fall in the Tacoma 
(Wash.) News-Tribune plant with special 
lectures by the school’s faculty on libel, 
feature stories, and press relations with the 
community. The service is being made 
available to all papers in the state. 

The School of Journalism also is to con- 
duct an accuracy test for the Tacoma 
News-Tribune. Local stories will be checked 
at their source to determine the accuracy 
of the reporting. 

* ok * 


Medill Faculty Presents 
Three Radio News Shows 


Three regular weekly radio programs are 
produced by members of the faculty at 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, in the field of news analysis 
and commentary. Prof. Jacob Scher began 
a program in October entitled “The United 
Nations This Week.” Dr. Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall’s “The Editorial Page of the Air” 
is continuing again this year. A third news 
analysis program is produced by Arthur 
Holch. 

Medill students produce a woman’s pro- 
gram “The Woman’s World” thrice weekly. 


oe a oa 
A second annual directory of high school 


publications has been issued by the School 
of Journalism, University of Nebraska. 
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The school also has begun publication 
of a monthly “Advisers’ Round Table” 
and a monthly “Editors’ Round Table” 
for members of the state high school press 
association. Sunes 


Illinois Journalists Get 
Scholarship and Loan Fund 

The Illinois Press Association has voted 
a $100 annual scholarship to be awarded 
to a deserving senior in the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois, who is 
planning to enter community journalism. 

A $500 loan fund to be administered by 
the director of the Illinois School of Jour- 
nalism is being established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Clamage, Chicago, in mem- 
ory of their son, Lt. Raymond Clamage. 
The loan must go to members of the edi- 
torial staff of the Daily Illini who have 
sophomore standing or higher. 

a +. * 


Southern Methodist Announces 
Enlargement of Curriculum 

Ten new courses have been added to the 
program of the Department of Journalism, 
Southern Methodist University, four se- 
quences of study have been set up and the 
major requirement raised from twenty-one 
to thirty hours. Sequences now offered are 
news-editoria!; advertising; community 
newspaper (editorial side); community 
newspaper (business side). 

New courses are typography and print- 
ing processes, camera journalism, applied 
newspaper management (editorial side), 
applied newspaper management (business 
side), journalism internship, advanced ed- 
iting and press law, advanced feature ar- 
ticle writing, public relations, and the spe- 
cialized press, The last three courses will 
be offered in Dallas College, S. M. U.’s 
downtown evening branch. 

ok * oe 


A new seminar exploring the freedom of 
the press concept will be offered jointly 
by the Department of Industrial Journal- 
ism and Printing and the Institute of Citi- 
zenship at Kansas State College beginning 
next semester. It will be open to upper- 
classmen and graduate students while 
underclassmen may take the course under 
special arrangement. 

a * * 


Special Events Course Added 
To Radio Offerings at Medill 


A new radio course called “Special 
Events” was offered for the first time this 
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fall by the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, increasing jx 
broadcast schedule over WEAW, Evans 
ton’s FM station, to include ten special 
on-the-scene broadcasts. These are in ad. 
dition to eleven regular news programs 
that are written, edited, and broadcast daily 
in Medill’s radio news room. ’ 
* om * 


M.S. in Technical Journalism 
Offered by Oklahoma A. & M. 


Courses leading to the master’s degre: 
in technica] journalism are being offered 
this semester at Oklahoma A. & M. Cul. 
lege for the first time. New courses at 
Okiahoma A. & M. include newspaper re. 
viewing, community newspaper promotion, 
house magazine editing and typography, 
public relations, and special writing courses 
on the graduate level. 

* oo * 


A course in “Comparative Journalism” 
has been added to the curriculum at the 
College of Journalism, University of Colo- 
rado. 

* * a 

Journalism instruction at the University 
of Wyoming has expanded to include an 
advertising sequence and new courses in 
typography, public relations, public opin. 
ion, and press photography. The public 
opinion class will specialize in conducting 
opinion surveys. 

* * * 

Four courses in photo-engraving are now 
being offered under direction of the De. 
partment of Journalism, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College. Equipment includes two 
complete photo-engraving units of stand- 
ard make. Enrollment is limited in the 
courses which will require sixteen to 
eighteen months. | 

a 


Notes 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism, University 
of California, and president of AASDJ, 
was in Paris late in August to attend a 
UNESCO meeting. He was named to the 
UNESCO committee representing the group 
to advise on professional training for jour- 
nalists. The Paris meeting of sixteen mem- 
bers of an UNESCO committee was held 
to discuss technical needs of the war dev- 
astated countries in mass communications. 

* * * 


Dean Frank L. Mott’s latest book, Gol- 
den Multitudes, a history of American best 
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News 


sellers, was the October selection of the 
Non-Fiction Book Club. 


* * + 


An honorary associateship in the Photo- 
graphic Society of America was awarded 
to Clifton C. Edom, head of the photog- 
raphy department, University of Missouri, 
in October at the society’s national con- 
vention. 

a + * 

Winston Allard, assistant professor, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was an article editor 
during the summer for Colliers. 

ok * ok 


Jesse J. Currier, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Bowling Green 
State University, has been granted a leave 
of absence for the current semester because 
of illness. Paul W. Jones, instructor and 
news bureau director, is acting department 
chairman. 

ok * a 

A survey of radio listening in the Bloom- 
ington, Ill., area has just been completed 
under direction of Charles H. Sandage, 
professor of advertising, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois. The study 
was a cooperative effort of Station WPBC, 
University Station WILL, the University 
bureau of economics and business research, 
and the School of Journalism. 

* ok oe 


“South Dakota Newspaper Hall of Fame,” 
biographical sketches of outstanding South 
Dakota editors edited by Prof. Donald 
Burchard, has been issued as a bulletin 
in the South Dakota State College Jour- 
nalism Series. 

* * * 

More than 100 public relations repre- 
sentatives from major corporations through- 
out the United States attended a seminar 
on “Stockholders’ Reports” in Chicago Oc- 
tober 1 under sponsorship of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

o* * * 

Northwestern will cooperate with the 
Associated Business Publishers of Chicago 
in a twelve-week series of lectures and 
seminars on business publishing to be 
given on the Chicago campus beginning the 
first week in February. 

ok os ok 


A readership study of a typical issue of 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph and a 
survey of reading habits for this paper 
were made in October by a group of sen- 
ior and graduate students at Northwestern 
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University, under direction of Prof. Charles 
L. Allen. 
* a * 

Clyde B. Coulter, instructor at Northwest- 
ern University, spent the summer on the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Post as an internee un- 
der the summer internship program spon- 
sored jointly by the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association and AASDJ. 

* * * 


Two faculty members of the School of 
Journalism, Rutgers University, spent the 
summer working on New Jersey daily news- 
papers, Kenneth Q. Jennings on the New 
Brunswick Home News and Burton L. Ho- 
taling on the Newark Evening News. 

os * cs 


A survey of newsstand purchases of 
newspapers on Saturdays in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., was issued in August as Study 
No. 2 of the Rutgers Newspaper Service 
Bureau, a research unit of the School of 
Journalism. 

ok a oe 

The Advertising Club of Minneapolis has 
given $100 to the University of Minnesota 
as the start of a loan fund for students in 
advertising in the School of Journalism. 

1” ok * 


Prof. J. Edward Gerald, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, has re- 
ceived a grant from the University Grad- 
uate School to write a business history of 
the Mankato (Minn.) Free Press and to 
study current trends in daily newspaper 
publishing problems. 


* * * 


Prof. A. Gayle Waldrop of the College 
of Journalism, University of Colorado, at- 
tended the National Conference of Edito- 
rial Writers in October in Washington, D. 
C. He was invited to attend in recognition 
of his recently completed book, Editor and 
Editorial Writer, to be published in the 
spring by Rinehart. 

co 


* * 


Hillier Krieghbaum, former journalism 
faculty member at the University of Ore- 
gon and Kansas State College, has been 
appointed public information officer for the 
World Health Organization Interim Com- 
mission, an agency of the United Nations. 

ak * ok 


Prof. R. R. Lashbrook, head of the De- 
partment of Industrial Journalism and 
Printing, Kansas State College, taught a 
short course at Colorado A. & M. Col- 
lege on extension information methods this 
summer. 
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The Tennessee Press Association has set 
up a committee to promote cooperation 
with the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. John W. Finney, edi- 
tor of the Columbia Daily Herald, is chair- 
man. 

ae * x 

Dr. John Bakeless has recently returned 
to the faculty of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, New York University, after six 
years in the Army. 

o * * 


Gordon A. Sabine, assistant professor at 
the University of Kansas, is on a year’s 
leave of absence to work toward the Ph.D. 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Caspar H. Brochmann, a Norwegian 
newspaper man, is doing graduate work 
in journalism at the University of Kansas. 
He finished Commercial College, Oslo, Nor- 
way, in 1940, worked on underground news- 
papers. He was arrested by the Gestapo in 
November 1941, and spent the rest of the 
war in concentration camps. Since 1945, 
he has been on the Norwegian Journal of 
Shipping and Commerce. His special field 
is aviation news. 


Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
will pay $.50 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII) —Any 
number 

1931 (Vol. VIII) March 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, September 

1933 (Vol. X) September 

1934 (Vol. XI) March, December 

1935 (Vol. XII) September 

1936 (Vol. XIII) March, September 
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Nebraska Journalism Graduate 
Awarded Rotary Fellowship 


Jack E. Cressman, of Fairbury, Neb, 
who was graduated from the University o/ 
Nebraska in June 1947 with a B.A. degre 
in journalism, is now attending the grad. 
uate school of McGill University at Mop. 
treal, Quebec, in preparation for a care; 
as a newspaper writer. He was awarded , 
Rotary Fellowship last June to enable hin 
to continue his studies at a university of 
his choice in a foreign country. 

Eighteen other Rotary Fellowships oj 
$1,800 to $2,900 each were also awarded 
to outstanding students from Belgium, 
China, England, France, Mexico, Palestine, 
and the U. S. A., to afford them the oppor. 
tunity of studying abroad for one year. 

Candidates for Rotary Fellowships mus 
hold a college or university degree, pos. 
sess a good speaking knowledge of the 
language of the country in which they pr. 
pose to study, and must have attained high 
scholastic standings during their college 
careers. Fellowships are offered only to 
male students between the ages of 20 and 
28, inclusive. 

Deadline for applications for the 1948-49 
fellowships is January 15, 1948. 





1937 (Vol. XIV) March, December 

1938 (Vol. XV) June 

1939 (Vol. XVI) March 

1940 (Vol. XVII) March, September 

1942 (Vol. XIX) March, September, 
December 

1944 (Vol. XXI) September 

1946 (Vol. XXIII) March 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can 
assist in the advancement of education for journalism by making them 


available to others. Address: 
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Emory University, Georgia 





Directory 


of 
Journalism Teachers 


in American Universities and Colleges 


1947 


Journalism teachers listed in this directory are teaching in four-year 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. Names of members 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism in good standing 
for 1947 and those who have joined effective January 1, 1948, are marked 
by asterisks. 

The directory was compiled by the secretary-treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism and is the first such directory pub- 
lished since 1941 when a similar one was printed in the December issue 
of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 

Information for the directory was obtained from the individuals listed 
by mailings to all four-year institutions offering journalism courses. Only 
the highest degree is listed when an individual holds more than one 
degree. 

On November 15, 1947, there were 476 paid-up members in the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

Additional copies of the directory may be obtained from the new 
secretary-treasurer, Elmer F. Beth, School of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, at a cost of 50 cents each. 


Norvat Nett Luxon 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1941-1947 
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*Coulter, Clyde B, MS, inst in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Il 
*Coverdale, Virginia, MS, inst, dept of jour, Denver Univ, Denver, Col 
*Crane, Lauren Edgar, M §S, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Mim 
*Crawford, Robert P, AM, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
*Creel, Edith C, A B, dir of pub, inst, dept of jour, Judson Coll, Marion, Ala 
*Crosman, Ralph L, BS, prof and dir, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Col 
Cross, Harold L, LL B, prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 27, NY ff 
*Crowell, Alfred Augustus, MS J, asso prof, univ editor, sch of jour, Kent State Univ) 
Kent, Ohio : 
*Culmsee, Carlton F, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, dean, sch of arts and sciences, Utah Stat} 
Agricultural Coll, Logan, Utah 


*Currier, Jesse J, MA, asso prof and chm, dept of jour, Bowling Green State Univ, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

*Cutlip, Scott M, Ph M, asso prof of jour and asst to the pres, Univ of Wisconsin, Mat} 
ison 6, Wis 
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Dailey, Alan, BS, inst, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

*Davenport, John Scott, M S, inst, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Davidson, Claude, Jr, A BJ, asst prof, social science div, Savannah Div, Univ of Georgia, 
Savannah, Ga 

*Davis, Donald W, BA, prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State College, Pa 

*Davis, Elizabeth S, M A, staff member, dept of jour, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 

Davis, Kenneth S, MS, inst, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 

*Davis, Norris G, MJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

Dean, Leon W, BA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 

*Del Porto, Joseph A, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, E Lansing, Mich 

*De Motte, Sharley B, A M, asso prof, dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ball State Teachers Coll, 
Muncie, Ind 

*Dennis, ath Edward, M A, inst, dept of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

*DePass, Samuel C, LL B, dean, sch of jour, Univ of South Carolina, Columbia, S C 

*Derr, Raymond W, M A, prof, dept of jour, McMurry Coll, Abilene, Tex 

*Desmond, Robert W, Ph D, prof and chmn, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 
4, Cal 

*Dickinson, Burrus, Ph D, president, Eureka Coll, Eureka, IIl 

Donelson, Loren E, MS, prof, coll ed, head, dept of ptg and rur jour, S Dakota State 
College, Brookings, S D 

*Dowlin, Cornell March, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


4, Pa 
*Drewry, John Eldridge, A M, dean and prof, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Geor- 
gia, Athens 1, Ga 
*Dugan, Edward B, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Mont 
Duke, John Hamilton, M A, inst, div of jour, Fresno State Coll, Fresno, Cal 
*Duncan, Charles T, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Dunn, James Arthur, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Womans Coll of Univ of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N C 


Eckley, Ralph B, BS, inst, dept of Eng, Monmouth Coll, Monmouth, II 

*Eddy, Bob, BA, teach asst, dept of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

ee NT Richardson, Ph B, assoc prof, sch of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, 

*Edom, Clifton C, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Eide, Richard B, Ph D, prof, dept of jour, A and M College, Stillwater, Okla 

aa B, M A, prof, asso dean, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

*Elliott, Norman F, BS, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Il 

*Ellis, Byron Elbridge, A M, chm, prof, dept of jour, Baylor Univ, Waco, Texas 

Elvidge, Thomas B, BS, lect in rad, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II] 

*Emery, Edwin, Ph D, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

*Emig, Elmer J, M A, head, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

*English, Earl F, Ph D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Everest, H P, BA, dir, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 

*Ewing, Robert M, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 


*Fenton, Ray W, BA, inst, dept of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Mont 

*Ferguson, Thomas L, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Fitton, Mary Louise, BS, lib, adv of coll wkly newspaper, Hanover Coll, Hanover, Ind 

*F. ee Stanislaus, BS, inst, grad sch, U S Dept of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, 

Flynn, Charles E, M A, dir, athletic pub, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Forbes, Gerald, Ph D, prof, head, dept of jour, Univ of Mississippi, University, Miss 
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*Ford, Edwin Hopkins, MS, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis| Ha 
14, Minn 

*Ford, James L C, MA, dean, prof, sch of jour, Montana State Univ, Missoula, Moy *Hat 

*Fort, Randolph L, M A, ‘lect, asso dir of news and pub bur, Emory Univ, Emory Univ, ¢; *Ha 

*Fosdick, James A, M S, asst prof of news photog, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, 0 | 


*Fox, Mary Elizabeth, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Southwestern Univ, Georgetown, Tex, Har 
*Fox, Rodney T, M SJ, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa *Har 
Freeman, Lawrence, M A, asst prof of bus comm, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla Har 
Freeman, aa J, PhD, asso prof, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, Box 563, New Yor *Hay 
21, N 

*French, J Wymond, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind ia 
*French, Roy L, M A, dir, sch of jour, Univ of So California, Los Angeles 7, Cal *Hea 
*Froom, William P, MS, inst, dept of Eng and jour, Knox Coll, Galesburg, Ill *Her 
Fryburger, Vernon, B S, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, II *Her 
Her 

( 

*Hic 

*Garbin, Mario Serge, BA, inst, dept of jour, Duquesne Univ, Pittsburgh 19, Pa Hicl 
*Gerald, J Edward, PhD, prof, dept of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 13, Mim Hic! 
*Getzloe, Lester, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, O *Hi . 
= — T, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Emmanuel Missionary Coll, Berrien Springs oHill 

ic : 

*Gildart, Robert H, MS, inst, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III pan 
Gillespie, John, BA, pub dir, East Central State Coll, Ada, Okla i " 
*Gillespie, Vera Wood, MA, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas i *Hin 


*Gleason, John Haberman, MS, dir, div of jour, Boston University, Boston 16, Mass 
*Glenn, Helen I, M A, asso prof, dir of pub relations, dept of Eng, Brenau Coll, Gaines 
ville, Ga 
*Glenn, William A, chm, dept of jour, Univ of Denver, Denver 10, Col 
*Goeppinger, Katherine, BS, asso prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, low} 
*Goetz, Robert J, M A, inst, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 3, Wis ; 
*Goodnow, Marc N, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, cap 
Gore, George William, PhD, dean, Tennessee A and I State Coll, Nashville 8, Tenn ; 
*Gould, Paul G, B A, inst, sch of jour, Long Island Univ, 375 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, NYE 
*Gould, William E, BA, asst prof, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose 14, ‘Cal 
*Graham, Robert X, MA, head, div of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
Angeles 7, Cal Irwin 
: 
| 


*Hoc 


* Hoff 

















Gray, Alfred 0, MA, chm, asst prof, dept of jour, Whitworth Coll, Spokane, Wash 

*Green, Elizabeth A, MA, dir of press bureau, inst, dept of Eng, Mount Holyoke Call 
South Hadley, Mass 

*Griffin, John A, M A, asso prof, asst to pres, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

*Griffin, Philip F, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 4, Cal 

*Gross, Milton E, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Grossman, = L, B A, supt, univ press, dept of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, Oklahom 

ity 6, 
*Grossman, Max R, M Ed, provost, Brandeis Univ, Waltham 54, Mass 


*Hafkin, Lee Z (Mrs), MS, inst, dept of jour, Bowling Green State Univ, Bowlix 
Green, Ohio 

—— Donal Hamilton, A B, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbu, 

ic 

Hall, Robert C, asso prof, superintendent, univ press, sch of jour, University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

*Hamilton, John W, MS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stil} 
water, Okla 

*Hammargren, Russell J, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Lo 
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Harding, Edwin B, BS, asst prof, dept of ptg and jour, South Dakota State Coll, 
ookings, S D 

me . ead H, asso, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

*Harral, Stewart, M A, asso prof, dir of press relations, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla 

Harrison, Kenneth, BJ, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Harsha, Wayne V, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Harum, Albert Edward, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla 

*Hawkes, Lester L, Ph M, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 

Hawkins, Lucy Rogers, M A, lect, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, III 

Haymore, Franklin R, BS, inst, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 

*Heath, Harry E, Jr, BA, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Tulsa, Tulsa 4, Okla 

'*Hepner, HS, P O Box 426, Libby, Montana 

*Herbert, Harold Harvey, M A, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

Herold, Amos I, Ph D, prof of Eng, div of lang and lit, Arkansas A and M Coll, Monti- 
cello, Ark 

*Hice, William H, MA, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb 

Hicklin, Maurice, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Humboldt State Coll, Arcata, Cal 

Hicks, Maynard F, MS, asst prof, dir of coll news bur, dept of Eng-jour, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash 

*Higginbotham, A L, A M, prof, head, dept of jour, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 

*Hillgren, Ralph O, BA, inst, newspaper adv, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S D 

*Hines, Neal O, MS J, inst, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 4, Cal 

*Hinkle, Olin E, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin P O Box 2120, 
Univ Station, Texas 

*Hinman, Eunice Oard, BS, inst, dept of jour, University of Alabama, University, Ala 

*Hochberger, Simon, M A, prof, dept of jour, Univ of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla 

*Hoffman, Carl R, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose 14, Cal 

*Holden, Sprague, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit 1, Mich 

*Holland, C Joe, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 

*Hollins, Walter H, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, State A & M Inst, Normal, Ala 

ee George H, M A, prof and dir, bureau of pub, Iowa State Teachers Coll, Cedar 

alls, Iowa 

*Honeycutt, Brooks, BJ, instr, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Hopkins, Andrew W, BA, ed, dept of agr jour, Coll of Agriculture, Univ of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis 

*Horne, Cecil, BA, prof and head, dept of jour, Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, Tex 

— Robert R, MA, instr, dept of Eng, Winona State Teachers Coll, Winona, 
Minn 

*Host, David R, M A, asso prof, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 3, Wis 

*Hostetter, Helen P, MS, prof, dept of jour, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kans 

*Hotaling, Burton L, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 

*House, Bolton M, A M, asst prof, dept of Eng-jour, Peru State Teachers Coll, Peru, Neb 

*Housman, Robert L. Ph D, Rockwood Farm, Orangeburg, R F D, New York 

ae Niemen H, MS, asst prof, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wis 

*Hovey, Graham B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

*Hughey, Clair M, MA, asso prof, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, California, Pa 

Humphrey, Stephen B, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, St. John’s Univ, Collegeville, Minn 

Hutchinson, Frank B, BA, prof, sch of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 

*Huth, Earl H, MA, asso prof, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 3, Wis 

*Hyde, Grant M, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


~_— a G, MA, asst prof of Eng, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
3, Pa 

"Irwin, Hugh L, lect, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

Irwin, Joseph J, Ph D, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Albion Coll, Albion, Mich 
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*James, Reese D, Ph D, dir of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, p, 

*Janson, Donald D, B J, instr, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

*Janulis, Keiste, MS, instr, dept of jour, Univ of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 

*Jennings, Kenneth Q, A M, asso prof, sch of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 

*Jensen, William P, MA, instr, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Mim 

*Jermain, Leonard L, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neh 

*Joel, Richard, M A, asst prof, div of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

*Johnson, Broderick H, M A, dir of pub and jour, dept of pub and jour, Ohio Wesleyay 
Univ, Delaware, Ohio 

*Johnson, E Marion, AM, Box 233, Lithonia, Ga 

*Johnson, Edwin H, A M, asst prof, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State Col}, 
Brookings, S D 

*Johnson, Georg A H, M Sc, prof, sch of bus ad, Elon Coll, Elon College, N C 

* Johnson, James G, Sr, M A, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Mt Union Coll, Alliance, Ohiy 

*Johnston, Emery K, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

* Jolliffe, Harold R, Ph D, asso prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio 

*Jones, Donald H, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Jones, Edward C, A B, instr, radio dept, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 

*Jones, Elizabeth H, AM, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, 1, 
Angeles 7, Calif 

Jones, John P, M A, asst prof and asst to dir, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, |! 

*Jones, Paul W, A B, instr and dir of news bur, dept of jour, Bowling Green State Unir, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Jones, Robert W, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 

*Jones, Rosamond R, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis 7, Ind 

*Jordan, James R, J D, instr and asst to dir, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, low > 
City, Iowa : 

*Jordan, Wayne, A M, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Maine, Orono, Maine 

*Julian, James L, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla 


*Kappen, Charles V, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla [ 

*Kearl, Bryant E, MS, asst prof, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 5, Wis f 

*Keith, Edgar T, BS, prof, dept of jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kans 

*Kelly, Eric P, A M, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 

*Kemm, James O, BJ, inst, pub dir, dept of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton 9, N J 

*Kempton, Willett M, MA, lect, American Univ, dir, Radio Sec, U S Dept of Interior, 
Washington 25, D C 

*Kendrick, Fred Coleman, M A, co-dir of press bur, teacher, dept of Eng, Superior State 
Coll, Superior, Wis 

*Kerby-Miller, Charles W, Ph D, asso prof, dept of Eng, Wellesley Coll, Wellesley, Mas 

*Kildow, Fred L, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Mim 

*Kilgore, Rochelle P, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Atlantic Union Coll, South Lancaster, Mas 

Kimble, Beulah Mae, MS, instr, dept of jour, Westminster Coll, New Wilmington, P: 

Kittle, James L, M A, v pres and dir of pub rel, Adams State Coll, Alamosa, Colo 

Koefod, Jane R, B A, instr, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kans 

*Krakowski, Paul, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

*Krimel, Donald W, Ph M, instr, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

*Kruglak, Theodore E, M A, chm, dept of jour, Long Island Univ, Brooklyn, N Y 

Kuhn, Kenneth L, A BJ, news ed, dept of pub rel, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 

Kuykendall, Dean W, Ph D, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 


*Lambert, Edward C, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Lashbrook, Ralph R, MS, prof and head, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll 
Manhattan, Kans 
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*Lasher, George S, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

Lauck, C Harold, A B, instr, dept of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexington, Va 

*| auritis, Joseph A, MA, dir, div of jour, Duquesne Univ, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 

Lawrence, James E, LL B, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 

Lawrence, Raymond D, PhD, lect, dept of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, 
Calif 

Leach, Max, M A, instr of jour, dept of Eng, Abilene Christian Coll, Abilene, Sta A, Tex 

Leary, John P, MA, prof, dept of jour, Gonzaga Univ, Spokane 11, Wash 

*Lee, Alfred McClung, Ph D, visiting prof of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
prof on leave, Wayne Univ, Detroit, Mich 

Lee, John B, BS, instr, dept of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit 29, Mich 

*Lee, Virginia E, M A, instr, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 

Lemke, W J, prof, dept of jour, Univ of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 

Lewis, Richard S, AB, lect, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 

Linn, Rev Henry W, SJ, PhD, dean, sch of jour, The Creighton Univ, Omaha 2, Neb 

*Little, Tom A, MA, chm, dept of Eng and jour, Walla Walla Coll, College Place, Wash 

*Littlehales, Henry E, A B, inst, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Lockwood, Gordon, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

*Lockwood, Helen D, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Vassar Coll, Poughkeepsie, N Y 

*Lodge, Hilmer G, MA, dir of jour and pub, dept of Eng, Mount San Antonio Coll, P O 
Box 801, Pomona, Calif 

*Lohela, Elwood G, BA, asst prof of Eng and jour, dir of pub rel, Carroll Coll, Wau- 
kesha, Wis . 

*Long, Howard R, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Long, Jesse R, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Toledo, Toledo 6, Ohio 

Lorenz, Lincoln, Ph D, asst prof, dept of Eng, Western Maryland Coll, Westminster, Md 

Losk, Walter, BA, instr, dept of jour, Univ of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N D 

*Lostutter, Melvin S, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, 
Mich 

Love, Philip H, lect in jour, sch of Arts and Sciences, George Washington Univ, Wash- 
ington 6, D C 

*Lowry, William L, BA, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

Luce, Willard R, AB, spec instr, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 

Lund, John V, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 

*Luskin, John, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, University, Alabama 

*Luxon, Norval Neil, Ph D, prof and asst to pres, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Lynch, Rev John F, CM, MA, instr, sch of Arts and Sciences, Niagara Univ, Niagara 
University, N Y 

*Lynch, M Elizabeth, A M, asso prof, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit 21, Mich 

— Paul I, A M, instr and asst to dir, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 


*Mabee, Zell F, A M, asso prof, coll of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

*MacDougall, Curtis D, Ph D, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill 

Mackenzie, A Lawrence, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

*Maguire, Frederick William, AB, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East 
Lansing, Mich 

*Mahuran, Stuart A, PhD, asso prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State Col- 
lege, Pa 

*Malone, John R, A B, instr, William Allen White sch of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans 

Mannen, Eunice M, (Mrs), MA, instr in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Oklahoma Coll 
for Women, Chickasha, Okla 


*Marbut, Frederick B, A M, asso prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State Col- 
lege, Pa 
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*Margaret Agnes, Sister, A B, prof, dept of jour, Coll of Mount St Joseph-on-the-Ohiy | 
Mount St Joseph, Ohio . 
*Maria Teresa, Sister, M A, instr, dept of jour, St Mary’s Coll, Holy Cross, Ind 
* Markel, Lester, Litt B, Sunday ed of New York Times and asso in jour, Columbia Uniy, | 
New York, N "i 
Marken, Edith, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Markham, James W, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Baylor Univ, Waco, Tex 
*Martin, Douglas D, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 
*Marvin, Burton W, M Sc, asso prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, N Y 
*Marvin, Kenneth R, MS, prof and head, dept of jour, lowa State Coll, Ames, Iowa 
*Mary Ernestine, Sister, Ph D, chm, dept of Eng, St Mary Coll, Xavier, Kans 
*Sister M Jean Carmel, Ph D, dir, dept of jour, Loretto Heights Coll, Loretto, Colo 
*Mary Judith, Sister, M A, prof, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit 21, Mich 
*Mary Madelena, Sister, MA, chm, dept of Eng-jour, Mundelein Coll, Chicago 40, | 
*Mary Octavia, Sister, M A, dir, dept of jour, Clarke Coll, Dubuque, Iowa 
*Mary Regina, Sister, A M, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Regis Coll, Weston 93, Mass 
*Mary Seraphim, Sister, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Coll of St. Francis, Joliet, Il] 
Marie-Victorie, Sister, M A, prof, St. Elizabeth’s Coll, Convent, N J 
*Mason, Edward F, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Mason, Gregory, Ph D, prof and chm, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 2, N Y 
Masters, George, BA, instr, dept of jour, Macalester Coll, St Paul 5, Minn 
*Maurer, Wesley H, BJ, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
*McCarthy, Cornelius S, Ed M, instr, dept of Eng, Rockhurst Coll, Kansas City 4, Mo 
*McCauley, Joseph A, B J, part-time instr, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington, ky 
*McClure, James N, MBA, asst prof, dept of Eng, Washington Univ, St Louis 5, Mo 
McClure, J Warren, M B A, asst, dept of jour, Univ of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N ) fF 
*McClure, Leslie W, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill i 
*McCoy, Bruce R, BA, prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge 3, La 
Naar —_ H, MS, asst to pres and dir of pub rel, Occidental Coll, Los Angeles 
, Cali 
*McCray, Elwin E, BS, instr, dept of Eng, Muskingum Coll, New Concord, Ohio 
McDaniel, Jean C, AB, instr, dept of Eng, Howard Coll, Birmingham 6, Ala 
*McDonald, F L, PhD, dir, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, Denton Tex 
*McElwain, Alexander, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
*McGee, Sidney L, PhD, prof, Tennessee Polytechnic Inst, Cookeville, Tenn 
*MclIntyre, Earl A, BJ, instr, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
*McKenzie, Vernon, A M, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
*McLaughlin, Marguerite, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington 


29, Ky 
— _ H, MA, prof and dir of pub rel, Virginia Polytechnic Inst, Blacks. 
urg, Va 
*Medlin, Calvin J, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kans 
*Merwin, Frederic E, PhD, prof and dir, sch of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 


N J 

*Meyers, W Cameron, MSJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
College, Pa 

*Milbourn, Max W, A B, asst prof and act head, dept of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita 
6, Kans 

*Miller, Douglass W, Litt D, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 

*Miller, Otis H, MJ, asst prof, dept of rur soc, Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
Coll, College Station, Tex 

Millican, Richard D, PhD, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Mitchell, Basil M, Jr, BS, lib, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 27, N Y 

*Moeller, Leslie G, BA, dir, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

*Mohr, Eunice C, BS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, II] 

*Montgomery, Mary Ann, BS, instr, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, Man- 
hattan, Kans 

*Montgomery, Otis M, M A, asst prof and head, section of jour, Texas Coll of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Tex 
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*Montgomery, Reid H, M A, head, dept of jour, Winthrop Coll, Rock Hill, S C 

*Moore, William M, Ph D, asso prof, dept of jour, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 
*Morelock, Thomas C, M A, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
*Morgan, Ray F, M Sc, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
*Morrill, Miron A, AM, St B, asst prof of Eng, Cornell Coll, Mt Vernon, Iowa 
*Morrison, Joseph L, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


NC 
*Mosse, Baskett P, M S, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II] 
*Mossholder, Robert L, B A, asst prof and head, dept of jour, Municipal Univ of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb 
*Mott, Frank L, Ph D, dean of faculty and prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, 
M 
*Mueller, Esther L, M A, lect in jour, Univ of Michigan Ext Ser, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Munkhof, Soren H, Ph B, instr, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha 2, Neb 
*Murphy, Lawrence W, Litt D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, III 
*Murphy, Robert D, A M, asst prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 
Myers, Joseph S, A B, emer prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, O 


*Nafziger, Ralph O, PhD, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
*Neal, Robert M, M A, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Newcomb, Donald Hayes, dept of jour, Bowling Green State Univ, Bowling Green, Ohio 
*Newell, Thomas M, A B, instr, dept of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Calif 
*Nixon, Elizabeth, M S J, asst prof, dept of jour, Westminster Coll, New Wilmington, Pa 
*Nixon, Raymond B, Ph D, prof and dir, div of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
*Norman, Nelson F, M A, asst, dept of history, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, III 


O’Brein, Gregory, M A, instr, dept of jour, Coll of St Scholastica, Duluth 2, Minn 

*O’Brien, Harry R, MA, lect; sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, O 

*O’Dell, DeForest, Ph D, prof and head, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis 7, Ind 

*Oertel, William J, A B, instr, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 

O’Leary, Thomas V, BA, instr, dept of Eng, Univ of Scranton, Scranto:, Pa 

*Olson, Kenneth E, LL D, dean, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II] 

*Olwig, Robert A, MS, lect, Ext Div, Wagner Memorial Lutheran Coll, Staten Island 
1NY . 

Orne, Stanley, A M, instr, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, T H 

Orr, Edward B, M A, editorial writer, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston 12, Mass 

*Osborn, Marvin G, M A, prof and dir, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

*O’Sullivan, Jeremiah L, BJ, dean, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 3, Wis 

*Outland, Ethel R, AM, prof, dept of jour, Coe Coll, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Paige, Muriel M, A M, instr, dept of Eng, Coll of Mt St Vincent, New York 24, N Y 

*Parker, Clyde C, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Bowling Green State Univ, Bowling 
Green, O 

Parker, J Roy, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N C 

*Parris, Fred M, BS, instr, dept of jour, Kansas State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

Pates, Gordon, B A, asso, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 

*Patterson, Helen M, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 

*Patterson, Lewis S, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

*Pease, Kent, Ed D, dept of jour-Eng, Western Illinois State Teachers Coll, Macomb, Il 

Peffer, Helen H, AM, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Penny, James S, M A, instr, dept of jour, Univ of Miami, Coral Gables 34, Fla 

*Perry, John Douglas, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia 22, Pa 
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*Peterson, Theodore B, BA, asst prof, dept of ind jour and ptg, Kansas State Coll, 
Manhattan, Kan ; 
*Pflaum, Irving, Ph D, prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill 
*Phillips, George H, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Wichita, Wichita, Kan 
*Pike, Lawrence L, MS], training officer, Veterans Admin, Boulder, Colo 
*Pitt, William Page, MSJ, head, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington 1, W Va | 
Player, Raleigh Preston, A M, asst prof, dept of jour, Houston College for Negroes, | 
Houston 4, Texas i 
*Plummer, Charles F, M A, dir of pub, inst, Ventura Junior Coll, Ventura, Cal 
*Plummer, Leonard Niel, PhD, prof and head, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Le. | 


ington, Ky : 
*Plunkett, Leland W, MJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Arkansas State Coll, Jonesboro, Ar 
*Pollander, Leon M, lect, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N C } 
*Pollard, James E, Ph D, dir, prof, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, O : 
*Polyzoides, Adamantios Th, LL B, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Southern California, Ly | 
Angeles 7, Cal 
*Portmann, Victor R, BS J, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky, Lexington 29, ky 
*Pouncey, Truman, MA, dir, sch of photography, Univ of Houston, Houston 4, Texas 
— — lect, news ed, Akron Beacon Journal, sch of jour, Kent State Uni, § 
en 0 
*Pownall” Fred M, MA, dir of pub, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Pratt, Lowell C, asst prof, dir of pub rel, San Jose State Coll, San Jose 14, Cal . 
*Price, Frank James, M A, asst prof, sch of j jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge 3, l: 
*Price, Granville, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 
Price, Lloyd, lect, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, Dallas, Texas 
*Price, Warren C, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 
*Pride, Armistead Scott, MS J, asst prof, sch of jour, Lincoln Univ, Jefferson City, Mo 
*Pruett, Frederic A, BS, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Pruett, ~~ Ph D, chm, prof, dept of photography, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stil: 
water, Okla 


*Radock, _— J, MSJ, asst prof, dir, univ news bur, sch of jour, Kent State Uni, 
Kent, 

*Radtke, Lorraine M, M A, inst, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 3, Wis 

*Radvanyi, Laszlo, Ph D, prof, national sch of econ, National Univ of Mexico, Mexico 
City D F, Mexico 

*Rae, Arne, BS J, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Rafferty, Keen, A B, dir, univ news bur, asst prof, dept of Eng, Univ of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N M 

*Ray, Grace Ernestine, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oklahoma, Norman, Oki 

*Ray, Royal H, MA, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

*Reck, W Emerson, M A, dir of pub rel, dept of Eng, Colgate Univ, Hamilton, N Y 

*Reddick, DeWitt Carter, Ph D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin 12, Texas 

*Reed, Perley Isaac, Ph D, dir, prof, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, W Vi 

*Reese, Martin S, MBA, asst prof, dept of jour, Southern Methodist Univ, Dalla 


5, Texas 
Rehor, Charles F, Ph D, head, dept of jour, Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland 14, 0 
Reichert, Victor E, D D, lect, evening coll, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O 
Reiter, Audrey J, A M, inst, dept of jour, Loretto Heights Coll, Loretto, Colo 
*Rice, Leslie Hilbert, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Richek, Roslyn G, M A, tutor, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York 21, N Y 
Richter, Walter H, MA, asst prof, dept of jour, Southwest Texas State Coll, Sa 
Marcos, Tex 
“= J Willard, M A, prof, head, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort Wort 
ex 
* Riegel, O W, MA, dir, Lee memorial jour ai Washington and Lee Uni, 
Lexington, Va 
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Ringnalda, Murco, M A, prof, dept of Eng, Willamette Univ, Salem, Ore 

Roberts, Harvey F, MA, prof, dept of jour, Berry Coll, Mount Berry, Ga 

Rogers, Charles E, MS, information section, food and agric org of the U N, 2000 
Massachusetts Ave, N W, Washington 6, D C 

Roper, Elmo, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City ; 

Rose, Donald Frank, BA, spl inst, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, N Y 

Rowe, Clifford P, M Ed, asst prof, dept of jour, Pacific Univ, Forest Grove, Ore 

Rowe, Harold J, lect, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ryther, Thomas C, M A, dir of ptg, inst, William Allen White sch of jour, Univ of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 


*Sabine, Gordon Arthur, B A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 

*Sandage, Charles H, Ph D, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Sanders, Charles L, MA, man ed, Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, Kan 

Sanford, Harold W, AB, inst, Univ Sch, University of Rochester, Rochester 7, N Y 

*Sansom, Charles Culberson, Jr, BA, teaching fellow, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas 

Sargent, Leslie W, M A, inst, dept of jour, Pacific Union Coll, Angwin (Napa County), 
Cal 

*Scher, Jacob, LL B, asst prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, IIl 

*Schlabach, Ross Pelton, Jr, MS, asst prof, dept of jour, Pennsylvania State Coll, State 
College, Pa 

Schooley, Clark H, B A, asst prof, dept of jour, Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, Texas 

*Schooley, Frank Ellsworth, BS J, asst prof, asst dir of pub inf, asst dir of rad sia, 
Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Schooley, R Eugene, Hardin-Simmons Univ, Abilene, Texas 

*Schor, Manny N, BS, inst, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, O 

*Schramm, Wilbur, Ph D, dir of institute of comm res, res prof of jour, Univ of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill 

Schuster, Louis Anthony, M A, teacher, dept of Eng, St Marys Univ, San Antonio, Tex 

*Schuster, M Lincoln, B Litt, asso, Pulitzer grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 


City 

*Schwartz, James W, BS, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

*Scott, Alan, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 

*Scott, Paul Thomas, M A, prof, dept of jour, Univ of Idaho, Moscow, Id 

*Segal, Henry Clay, BS, inst, faculty tech adv to campus wkly, Univ of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, O 

*Seidl, George W, BA, asso, dept of jour, Univ of California, Berkeley 4, Calif 

*Seil, M D, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Senger, Frank B, Jr, BS, asst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, III 

*Shaaber, Matthias A, PhD, prof of Eng, Univ of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa 

Shannon, Edith M, BA, inst, dept of jour, College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark 

*Sharp, Eugene W, AM, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

*Sharpe, Ernest Alonzo, M J, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 

*Sheehan, Paul V, Ph D, prof, head, div of jour, Fresno State Coll, Fresno 4, Calif 

Shideler, Fred M, MS, head, dept of jour, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 

*Shideler, Paul, lect, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

— Elsie Irene, M S, teach, dept of pub, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stillwater, 

a 

*Shout, Howard F, MA, counselor for stud pub, div of stud personnel, Wayne Univ, 
Detroit 1, Mich 

*Shuford, Cecil Eugene, MSJ, asst prof, dir, dept of jour, North Texas State Coll, 
Denton Box 5276, TC Station, Texas 

*Siebert, Fred Seaton, J D, dir, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

*Simmons, George E, MA, prof, head, dept of jour, Tulane University, New Orleans 
15, La 
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Sixbey, Comp L, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Centenary College of Louisiana, Shrey 
port 16, q 
Skaggs, Allen, Jr, inst, dept of jour, Univ of Florida, Gainesville, Fla t 
Slaughter, Eugene E, Ph D, prof, dept of Eng, Southeastern State Coll, Durant, 0k; 
*Smith, C R F, MS, 4654 34th St, South Arlington, Va 
*Smith, Henry Ladd, PhD, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 3, Wij) 
*Smith, J Garland, BA, dir of pub and publicity, dept of jour, East Texas Stay} 


Teachers Coll, Commerce, Texas : 
Smith, Oliver R, A B, asst prof, chm, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Uy) 
*Smith, Robert Mooar, BS, inst, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakota State (jj 
Brookings, S Dak 
*Smyth, Carleton James, B Litt, dept of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, O 
*Snelson, Wallace E, BA, inst, asst dir of pub and publications, dept of jour, Texy | 
College of Mines, El Paso, Texas 
*Sorelle, Vivian, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, W \; 
—— D, MS, dir of pub rel, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Utah, Salt Lak 
ity, Ut 
“ere Alice, A M, asso prof, dept of Eng, East Nazarene Coll, Wollaston 7) 
ass 
*Spearman, Walter S, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, NC 
Spencer, Elizabeth Supplee, A B, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, \y 
Spencer, Herman Wallace, A M, prof, dept of Eng, Alma Coll, Alma, Mich : 
Spencer, Matthew Lyle, PhD, dean, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, NY} 
*Spong, Richard M, M §S, asst prof, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, East Lansing, Mic 
*Spradling, Philip A, A B, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Illinois, Urbana, Ill i 
*Spurgeon, Dolores F, A M, inst, dept of jour, San Jose State Coll, San Jose 14, Cal 
*Steedman, Marguerite, lect, div of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
*Steffes, Robert A, M S, inst, dept of bus, Southern Illinois Normal Univ, Carbondale, |] | 
*Steigleman, Walter A, MA, asso prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ini 
*Stempel, John E, MS, prof, head, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
*Stewart, Kenneth N, B Litt, asso prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 12, NY 
*Stratton, James Curtis, MS J, asst prof, dept of tech jour, Oklahoma A and M Coll} 
Stillwater, Okla 
*Straw, Windsor A, BS, asso prof, superintendent, dept of ptg and rur jour, South Dakou 
State Coll, Brookings, South Dakota 
Street, Paul, Ph D, dir of pub rel, dept of Eng, Northern Illinois State Teachers Coll, 
DeKalb, Ill 
Streeter, Robert E, PhD, prof, dept of Eng, Seoul National Univ, Seoul, Korea (on 
leave from Bucknell Univ) 
*Stritch, Thomas, M A, head, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind 
Struckman, Robert P, B A, asst prof, sch of jour, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Mont 
*Sumner, William A, prof, dept of agricultural jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis | 
*Sutton, Albert A, Ph D, asso prof, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill 
*Swanson, Charles E, M A, inst, sch of jour, State Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
*Swindler, William F, Ph D, prof, dir, sch of jour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln §, 
Nebr 


*Taft, William Howard, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Youngstown Coll, Youngstown, 0 

*Talbert, Samuel S, M A, inst, div of jour, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 

*Tanner, William F, MA, head, dir of pub, dept of jour, Oklahoma Baptist Univ, 
Shawnee, Okla 

Taylor, Floyd, dir, Am Press Institute, asso dean, prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia — 
Univ, New York 27, N Y 

Taylor, Weldon J, MBA, asst prof, dept of jour, Brigham Young Univ, Provo, Utah 

*Taylor, William David, Jr., MA, prof, chm, sch of jour, Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio 
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aylor, Wilson, AM, asst prof, dept of jour, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
aa Emil L, AM, asst prof, William Allen White sch of jour, Univ of Kansas, 


Lawrence, Kan id 
hackrey, Russell I, M S, exec sec, Assn of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Suite 
B, 6th Floor, 1406 G St, NW, Washington 5, D C 
Thalheimer, Joseph, M A, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 
Thayer, Frank, J D, prof, lect, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
heiss, Lewis Edwin, Litt D, prof emer, dept of Eng, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 
Thomas, Glenn Gilmore, M A, dir of pub rel, asst prof, Furman Univ, Greenville, S C 
Thomas, Theo Nix, M S§, act dir, asst prof, sch of jour, Lincoln Univ, Jefferson City, Mo 
Thompson, James D, MA, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 
Thompson, Paul Jennings, MBA, prof, chm, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin 21, 
Texas ustin 
Thornton, Howard B, MS, asso prof, dept of jour, Oklahoma City Univ, Oklahoma 
City 6, Okla 
Tippett, Harry M, formerly prof of Eng, Emmanuel Missionary Coll, Berrien Springs, 
Mich 


ic 

Trapp, William O, PhD, prof, grad sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 27, N Y 

Trotzig, Elmer G, AM, prof, head, dept of jour, Univ of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
S Dak 

Trout, Clement E, M S, head, tech jour dept, Oklahoma A and M Coll, Stillwater, Okla 

Tucker, Willis C, AM, asso prof, dept of jour, Univ of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn 

Turnbladh, Edwin T, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Rider Coll, Trenton, N J 

Turnbull, Arthur Thomas, Jr, BS, inst, sch of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

Turnbull, George Stanley, M A, dean, prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Ore 

Tuttle, Elden L, BJ, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Tuttle, Robert B, A B, inst, mgr of college press, Adrian Coll, Adrian, Mich 


*Van Auken, Cecelia B, A B, inst, pub rel officer, dept of Eng, Tufts Coll, Medford 55, 
Mass 

*Vance, Earl L, M A, asso prof, dept of Eng and jour, Florida State Coll for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

*Vance, Ulysses Samuel, Jr, A B, univ ed, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Akron, Akron 


*Van Hercke, Elizabeth M, Ph B, inst, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
*Van Slambrouck, Robert R, BA, inst, dept of jour, Penn State Coll, State College, Pa 


*Wagner, Paul H, MA, asso prof, dir of news, WOSU, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, O 

*Waldrop, A Gayle, M A, prof, coll of jour, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

Ward, William B, MS, head, ext teaching and information, N Y State Coll of Agricul- 
ture and H Econ, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 4 

Wardlaw, Frank H, adjunct prof, sch of jour, Univ of South Carolina, Columbia 50, S C 

*Watson, Elmo Scott, M S, asso prof, chm, Chicago div, Medill Sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston-Chicago 11, Ill 

*Watt, Leonard B, Jr, M A, asst prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Baton Rouge 


Wayne, William P, M A, inst, dept of jour, John Brown Univ, Siloam Springs, Ark 

*Webb, Carl C, BS, asst prof, sch of jour, Univ of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

*Weigle, Clifford F, M A, asso prof, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal 

*Westley, Bruce H, MS J, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 

Wheat, James Edward, Jr, BA, dir of pub rel, inst, dept of jour, Mississippi Southern 
Coll, Hattiesburg, Miss 
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*Whipple, Leon R, M A, emer prof, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York City 

*Whitaker, John R, PhD, asso prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 

*White, David Manning, Ph D, asso prof, head, dept of jour, Bradley Univ, Peoria, ]j 

*White, William, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wayne Univ, Detroit 1, Mich 

*Whitfield, Lloyd Allen, A B, asst prof, dept of jour, Southwestern Institute of Tec} 
nology, Weatherford, Okla 

*Wiggins, Richard Henry, M A, asso prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Univ, Bat 
Rouge 3, La 

Wild, Raymond Wesley, Ph M, dir of pub rel, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky 

*Wilkerson, Marcus M, PhD, dir of univ press, prof, sch of jour, Louisiana State Uniy 
Baton Rouge 3, La 

*Williams, Gertrude Marvin, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Wilkes College, Wilkes-B 






' 


Pa 

Williams, Sara Lockwood, M A, dir of pub rel, lect, asso prof, dept of jour, Rockfor 
Coll, Rockford, Ill 

*Wilson, Carl Leon, M S, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Lock Haven, Pa 

*Wilson, Harold W, BS, inst, sch of jour, Univ of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

*Wilson, Quintus Charles, M A, Univ of Minnesota, Pioneer Press, St Paul 1, Minn 

Wimpress, Duncan, B A, dir of pub rel, inst, dept of Eng, Whittier Coll, Whittier, 

*Wintermute, Edwin Hampton, AM, inst, dept of jour, Michigan State Coll, 
Lansing, Mich 

*Withers, Everett Whiting, BJ, asst prof, dept of jour, Washington and- Lee Uniy 
Lexington, Va 

*Wolff, Margaret J C, MA, inst, depts of Eng and jour, Wartburg Coll, Waverly, Iowa 

*Wolseley, Roland E, MS, prof, sch of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse 10, N Y 

*Woodruff, Bertram Lawrence, A M, asso prof, dept of Eng, West Virginia State Co 
Institute, W Va 

*Wright, Joseph Alexander, A M, prof, dept of jour, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Wright, Joseph F, dir of pub inf, asso prof, sch of jour, Univ of Il], Urbana, Ill 

Wulling, Emerson G, Ph D, teacher, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, La Crosse, Wis 

bate Afton Taylor, B S, supervisor of laboratories, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 

exas 

*Wynn, Coy Wilton, M A, asst prof, dir, jour section, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Beth. 

lehem, Pa 


Yablonky, Ben Louis, BS, inst, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York, N Y 

*Yates, George Clinton, M A, asso prof, dir of spl services, Arizona State College of 
Tempe, Tempe, Arizona 

*Young, Consuelo C, MS, asst prof, sch of jour, Lincoln Univ, Jefferson City, Mo 

Young, Kenneth Evans, M A, dir of jour, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Coll, 124 
Buchanan St, San Francisco 2, Cal 

*Young, Wayne F, M A, asst prof, dept of jour, Univ of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala 


*Zierzow, Virginia M, M A, inst, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Oshkosh, Wis __ 
*Zimmerman, James Frederic, M A, asst prof, dept of Eng, Washburn Municipal Univ, 
Topeka, Kan 














